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1763. Baade, W. Allgemeine Einfiihrung in das 
Gesamtgebiet der Psychologie. (General introduc- 
tion to the general field of psychology.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1928.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1764. Baley, S. Psychologja sensu. (Psychology 
of “sense.”) Przeglad filoz., 1928, 31, 190-200.— 
An abstract of a paper read at the Second Polish 
Philosophical Meeting, Warsaw, 1927. The author 
discusses the question of “sense” (Sinn), distin- 
guishing it from the concepts of purpose and value. 
It is the task of philosophy to ascertain the con- 
cept of “sense.” Psychology, however, is interested 
in the topie because of the fact that the human being 
has a specific “sense ” feel besides the feelings for 
the beautiful and the good. Reason plays a certain 
role in determining “sense,” but the feeling is the 
basie factor. This feeling varies both in degree and 
in quality in different individuals and in different 
epochs.—T. M. Abel (Illinois). 

1765. Dallenbach, K. M. On “The Decline of 
Psychology’ in the American Mercury. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1929, 41, 156-161.—A list of 16 mistakes 
in statement o/ fact in the article by Grace Adams 
which was published in the American Mercury for 
December, 1928.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1766. Dodge, R., & Travis, R. C. A duplex 
marker. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 118-119.—A 
brief description of a marker that can be used either 
with ink on paper, or on the smoked surface of a 
kymograph, though it was first designed for use with 
a projection chronograph. It writes two non-con- 
fusable curves, corresponding to two sets of experi- 
mental data, on a single line with a single writing 
point, thereby guaranteeing perfect alignment and 
conserving space. It may be wound for either high 
or low voltage, and may be cbtained from the Wes- 
leyan shop for $35.00.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1767. Dorsey, G. Hows and whys of human be- 
havior. New York: Harper, 1929. Pp. 298. $3.50. 
—Some of the problems of everyday psychology are 
presented and discussed by the author. Among the 
chapter headings are the following: “ Why are we 
born gamblers?”, “How did you get that way?”, 
“How much of your brain do you use?”, “ Why 
should you control your emotions?”, “How does 
your job fit you?”, “What is wrong with your 
mind?” The book is an answer to the many queries 
that followed the publication of the author’s last 
book, Why We Behave Like Human Beings.—J. W. 
Nagge (Clark). 


1768. Dunlap, K. The outlook for psychology. 
Science, 1929, 69, 201-207.—The fundamental ad- 
vances of psychology have been the result of lab- 
oratory research. Practical movements which tried 
to avoid the laborious laboratory method have proven 
ineffectual and have come to grief. The situation 
in laboratory psychology, however, is unsatisfac- 
tory and inefficient. Little valuable research is be- 
ing produced. The larger laboratories evidence 
such impermanence of personnel that a continuous 
program of research is not carried through. Reme- 
dies which are suggested for these conditions in- 
elude the establishment of a central institute for re- 
search, the provision of summer research fellowships, 
and aid for going research at critical points.—G. J. 
Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

1769. Evans, C. L. Recent advances in physiol- 
ogy. (3d Ed.) Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1928. 
Pp. xiii+-403.—The author presents a résumé of 
recent advances in the various fields of physiology 
and brings the present knowledge of the subject up 
to date. There are detailed discussions of the pres- 
ent status of excitability and chronaxy, the nerve im- 
pulse, the mechanism of postural reflexes and the 
functions of the labyrinth, conditioned reflexes, 
endocrinology, and many other fields of physiolog 
ical research. Each chapter is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy. There are 86 figures and diagrams illustrat 
ing apparatuses and methods.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1770. Fernberger, S. W. Research interests of 
American psychologists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 
41, 163-164——Members of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association were asked to check the topics in 
which they were interested as a basis for planning 
the round table discussions at the meetings. 1,019 
topies were checked in all, and they indicated a strong 
technical interest among psychologists. Problems in 
sensation and perception stand at the bottom of the 
list—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1771. Harris, A. J. Analysis: a contribution to 
psychological method. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 1-12. 
—Any analysis into observable elements seems to 
conflict with the facts. Meaningful analysis, as- 
pective analysis, and relational analysis are valid. 
These three types seem to form a progressive series 
in any exhaustive treatment of a psychological ob- 
ject. Meaningful analysis is the presentation of the 
object as immediately experienced. In aspective 
analysis certain aspects of the object are selected 
and within them it is possible to carry out relational 
experiments, giving definite results on the basis of 
which general laws useful for prediction may be 
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1772-1782 
obtained. There is no conclusive proof of the falsity 
of analysis into inferential entities for theoretical 
purposes; but from the pragmatic point of view the 
lack of success of such procedure tends to cast 
validity of this method—H. Helson 


recent 
doubts on the 
(Bryn Mawr). 

1772. Heugel, W. Feingelenkpriifer. (A test for 
fine movement.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 316- 
[he author briefly describes an apparatus for 
delicate finger movements and gives norms 
based on 66 subjects —A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


Higginson, G. D. The mirror tachistoscope 
Exper. Psychol., 1927, 


te sting 


1773. 


in the drill laboratory. J. 


10, 193-194.—Two 75-watt bulbs are arranged in 
the Dodge tachistoseope so as to illuminate the stim- 
ulus object without themselves being seen. The lights 
e independently eontrolled and the shift from field 
ind ean be made very smoothly. By the use 
stimulus objects and eards of various colors and 


visual phenomena ean be 


(Clark). 


many simple 
d.—M. N. Crook 


cemor ate 


1774. Juhasz, A. [Ed.] Magyar psychologiai 
szemle. I. évf., 1-2. szam, July-December, 1923. 
Pp. 1-158. 16 P. per year, 1-2. szim 8 P.—The 

of this new organ of the Magyar Psycho- 

TArsas4g contains foreword, four origina! 
arth b Ranschburg, Pauler, Varkonyi and 
N »), remarks by Olah, Boda and Ranschburg on 
I r, a book review section (five reviews), 


and abstracts in French and 
riginal articles. Kornis and Ransch- 
ulting editors; the constitution and 
included. The in- 
Eng- 


louahbu 


German, 


p of the Tarsasaég are 
onal names should be noted by 

n search of authors.—R. R. W 
\775. Kellogg, W. N. An improved model of 
McDougall’s after-image apparatus. Amer. J. Psy 
1929, 41, 119.—A brief description of a revised 


apparatus for studying the travelling after- 

[It does away with the necessity of having a 
dark-room and is so eonstructed as to avoid having 
east upon the dise by the support for the 
rotating shaft—a difficulty in McDougall’s appa- 
ratu D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

gerry J. M. A child’s stylus maze. 
imer. J. Psy ., 1928, 40, 313.—The maze has the 


antage of invis “ible so that the child need 
be bl ndfolded. It is cheaply constructed out of 
vuleanized fiber-board, the grooves being 
appropriate points by hidden bolts.— 


stops, 


? 
bloc in ot 


obstructed at 


E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

1777. Meier, H. Zwei neue Apparate fiir psy- 
chologische Untersuchungen. (Two new appa- 
ratuses for psychological investigations.) Zsch. f. 


Psychol., 1927, 105, 250-258.—Deseription of two 
apparatuses to be obtained from Spindler and Hoyer 
in Géttingen. Both of them permit serial repre- 
sentation of optical stimuli. The first apparatus is 
t used in attention, abstraction, reaction and as- 
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The second one is chiefly 
equal and unequal ex- 
(Institute for Juvenile 


sociation experiments. 
“memory apparatus for 
posure-times.”"—H. Kuliiver 
Research ). 

1778. Metfessel, M. A photographic method of 
measuring pitch. Science, 1928, 68, 430-4+32.—The 
photographic and stroboscopic methods of measur- 
ing pitch are in a sense combined. A vibrating light 
passes through the equally spaced apertures of the 
rows on the stroboscopic dise, being photographed 
on film at the other side. A slit placed between the 
vibrating light and the revolving dise permits each 
flash of light to meet one and only one dot in each 
holes. The film moves, and its rate must be 
account. The same row on the strobo- 
scopic dise can be used to measure two different fre- 
quencies, depending on whether the film is moving 
in the same or opposite direction to the holes.—G. J. 
Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

1779. Metfessel, M., & Tiffin, J. A new phono- 
projectoscope. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 122.— 
A description of a device for projecting sonorous 
wave-motion for visual inspection which is an im- 
provement over the Koenig rotating mirror, because 
it does away with the loss of light by reason of be- 
ing reflected only and because it is not neces- 
sary to have the beam of light strike the reflecting 
surface at exactly 180° (as was essential in the 
Koenig instrument if the axis of the wave was not to 
be changed).—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1780. Miles, W. The Victor stroboscopic disk for 
visual experiments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 
312-313.—Several visual phenomena which can be 
obtained with the Victor Talking Machine Company’s 
60-eycle stroboscopic disk for testing the speed ot 
phonograph turntables are described, and the disk is 
recommended as a standard piece of demonstration 
equipment.—M. N > (Clark). 


1781. Musatti, C. L. L’attivita scientifica di Vit- 
torio Benussi. (The scientific activity of Vittorio 


row of 


taken into 


once, 


( rook 


1 


Benussi.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 6, 259-273.— 
This bibliography of the publications of the late 
Benussi, edited by Musatti, contains 39 titles. The 
content of the various articles is briefly summarized. 
—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1782. Palmes, F. Psicologia. (Psychology.) Bar- 
celona: Joaquin Horta, 1928. Pp. 432.—This text 


is divided into three parts. Four chapters are de- 
voted to an introduction. The second part is en- 
titled, “ The psychic activity,” and is devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of the facts of mental 
life resulting from the field of experimental psychol- 


ogy. Some of the topics developed are association, 
images, sensation, memory, imagination, volition, in- 


stinet and habit, ete. The last section is given over 
to a development of the principal philosophical ques- 
tions concerning the mental life of man as well as 
his origin and end. Chapters on the origin of the 
human soul, the immortality of the human soul, and 
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the relation between body and mind, are included. 
The book is limited chiefly to the psychology of man. 
Psychology is defined as the science of the phenomena 
of the human soul, their causes and effects —J. W. 
Nagge (Clark). 


1783. Pauler, A. Psychologia és philosophia. 
(Psychology and philosophy.) Magyar psychologiai 
szemle, 1928, 1, 42-51.—Psychology and philosophy 
are not identical, but complementary; their influence 
on each other can be mutually stimulating, as when 
philosophy indicates a program for philosophy or 
logical theory makes use of psychological data. The 
author analyzes in this light the heretofore neglected 
experience of “autothetic” judgment.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


1784. Patrick, G. T. W. What is the mind? 
New York: Maemillan, 1929. Pp. 185. $2.50.—The 
book is intended to help the beginner in psychology 
establish the foundations of a philosophy of mind. 
In picturing mind as “the late outcome of an age- 
long course of evolution,” the author stresses the 
theory of emergent evolution and the organismiec view 
of nature.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


1785. Pearl R., Richter, C., Miner, J., & Pooler, B. 
F. [Eds.] Human biology, a record of research. 
Volume I, No. 1. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1929.—This new periodical will appear quarterly at 
a subseription rate of $5.00 per year. The first num- 
ber contains six articles, notes, quotations, and a list 
of recent literature.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


1786. Pillsbury, W. B. The cinematoscope as a 
memory apparatus. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 
123.—A method of using the cinematoscope for 
learning experiments and for class demonstration 
purposes is described.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1787. Ponzo, M. Nota illustrativa di particolari 
dispositivi e apparecchi usati in ricerche condotte 
nell’ Instituto di Psicologia di Torino. (Note il- 
lustrating special devices and apparatus used in re- 
search conducted in the Institute of Psychology in 
Turin.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 6, 230-258.— 
Deseription of comparatively simple apparatus, most 
of which has been devised for studying skin sen- 
sations. Reference is made to the experimental 
studies in which the various devices have been used. 
28 figures.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

1788. Ranschburg, P. Psychologia és természet- 
tudomany. (Psychology and natural science.) Mag- 
yar psychologiai szemle, 1928, 1, 9-41.—A considera- 
tion of the mind-body relationship, especially as 
affecting the fields of physiology and psychology; the 
author feels that phenomena of the psychic order 
must be admitted to scientific studies as realities 
equally with more tangible matters—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Ciark). 

1789. Rich, G. J. The New York meeting of the 


American Orthopsychiatric Association. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1928, 40, 352.—The meeting in New York 


1783-1795 


City on February 24th and 25th, 1928, with over 200 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychiatric social 
workers in attendance. Topies of sessions and of 
papers read.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


1790. Roberts, W. H. Behaviorism, ethics, and 
Professor Weiss. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 
393-396.—A rebuke of Weiss for an alleged attempt 
to mix behaviorism and ethies.—C. H. Johnson (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


1791. Ruckmick, C. A., & Patterson, E. A simple 
non-polarizing electrode. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 
41, 120-121.—The authors describe a finger electrode 
for use in studying bodily resistances and bodily 
E.M.F. It is claimed that it fulfills the three de- 
siderata that should apply to electrodes in general: 
(1) it does not vary the resistance to either ectoso- 
matic or endosomatie current, (2) it is convenient in 
form and comfortable, and (3) it does not introduce 
variable electrical components either through bat- 
tery-effects or through polarization.—D. FE. Johannsen 
(Clark). 

1792. Schorn, M. Der IV Internationale Kon- 
gress fiir Psychotechnik in Paris. (The fourth in 
ternational congress for psychotechnics in Paris.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 344-347.—Brief ac- 
counts are given of discussions on: (1) intelligence 
tests and aptitude tests, including also reports on 
personality appraisal by Henning, Giese and Stern, 
and on aptitude for medical work by Marbe; (2) 
industrial work (reports by Lipmann, Rupp, Ruffer) ; 
(3) mental hygiene—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 

1793. Smith, S. An optical oscillograph. Astro- 
phys. J., 1928, 68, 165-168.—The fact that the polari- 
zation of a beam of light traversing a dense medium 
can be rotated by a magnetic field is utilized in an 
oscillograph. The arrangement overcomes the limi 
tations imposed by the appreciable mass of the mov- 
ing parts in mechanical systems.—C. W. Darrow (In 
stitute for Juvenile Research). 

1794. Varkonyi, H. Az alkatlélektan kifejlodése 
és jelentésége. (The evolution of the theory of 
form (Gestaltpsychologie) and its significance in con- 
temporary psychology.) Magyar psychologiai szemle, 
1928, 1, 52-88.—The author examines the classical 
theory of mental operations, and finds it inadequate 
to the facts. He then presents in detail the Gestalt 
theory, and regards it as superior to the classical 
doctrines. However, he finds an error of some im- 
portance in the value given to form in itself; this, he 
believes, proceeds from a tendency to base the formu- 
lations upon ontologic theory rather than upon ex- 
perimentally ascertained facts—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1795. von Foerster, J.. & Lehmann, H. Die VI 
Tagung der Deutschen praktischen Psychologen. 
(The sixth meeting of German practical psycholo- 
gists.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 94-96; 119- 
126.—Summaries of reports and discussions are 
given. Among the topics discussed were: character 
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tests, types of work curves, traffic signals, analysis 
of dexterity, factors in manual performance, work 
and without time constraint, seale units in 
psychological measurement, test scores in relation to 
ure and efficiency of workers, automobile accidents, 

echnical work in the railroads and post office, 
of policemen, the work of psychologists as 
W. Kornhauser (Chi- 


with 


psi ( hote 
training 


‘experts ” in legal cases.—A. 


[See also abstracts 1890, 2050.] 
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796. Allen, F., Archibald, D. C., & Lind, R. A. 


The coordination of normal and abnormal color 
vision. J. Ont. Soc. Amer., 1929, 18, 1-16.—An ex- 
ension presented of Allen’s theoretical views con- 


cerning the nervous actions underlying vision. These 
n of the impulses from the stimu- 
lated receptors by the afferent nerves to the visual 
centers in the cortex, and the immediate release of 
1d inhibiting impulses which are con- 

efferent nerves to the retina where 
sensitivity of the receptors. Nor- 


are the conduct 


. 


mal ¥ y the result of a perfect balance of these 
etior When the enhancing actions are very weak, 
ie inhibitory actions strongly developed, color 
defectiveness or blindness results. When the en- 
hanein etivities are predominant, anomalous tri- 
chromati vision 1S produced. Comparative per- 


steney curves of normal and both kinds of abnormal 
vision have been obtained by typical observers which 
the authors believe verify these principles. It thus 
becomes possible to embrace all types of color vision 
under one theory of nervous action—D. B. Judd 


Bureau of Standards). 


797. Bart, P. J. Reflections on perception. New 


> 


S las., 1929, 3, 19-23.—Much that we find in phi- 

teaches that the senses either deceive us or 
vield a very distorted view of things. We may grant 
that i necessary to allow for the various appear- 


ances of objects due to the varying angles and con- 
ditions of perception, but even so, if the object does 
not have a structure and relations which are re- 
vealed in the idea, knowledge can have no cognitive 
one cannot even get acquainted with his 
neighbors. Secholasticism teaches that all things are 
the product and expression of divine thought. Since 
the objects of experience are products of thought and 
commensurate with it, we conceive that we may know 
them as they are in reality —J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 


1798. Boring, E. G. A new system for the classi- 
fication of odors. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 345- 
349.—A elassification of odors recently worked out 
by Crocker and Henderson, perfumery chemists, is 
presented. Four classes are proposed, fragrant, 
acid, burnt, caprylic. Analysis of data from a large 


value and 
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number of judgments shows surprisingly high agree- 
ment between observers, and shows almost as high 
a degree of accuracy for naive as for trained ob- 
servers. It is estimated that 2,000, or possibly even 
4,000 different odors can be distinguished most of 
the time in terms of this system—M. N. Crook 


(Clark). 


1799. Cobb, P. W., & Moss, F. K. The effect of 
dark surroundings upon vision. J. Franklin Inst., 
1928, 206, 827-840.—The test of vision used was 
the aceuracy with which the subject could keep a 
manually operated stylus in opposition with another 
slowly and irregularly moving, mechanically oper- 
ated stylus. Both of these were seen in silhouette 
upon a small bright field. The highest precision 
was obtained with the largest extent of bright sur- 
roundings, lowest with the smallest. The extreme 
difference in precision was from 4.3 to 7.7%. A 
large part of this difference, 2.8 to 5.6%, occurred 
when the border of the bright surroundings was 
pushed outward from 8° to as far as 16°'from the 
visual line. The plotted results would indicate that 
there is no advantage to be gained by extending the 
bright surroundings beyond this —D. B. Judd (Bu- 
reau of Standards). 


1800. Dembitz, A. Beitrage zur experimentellen 
Untersuchung der Bewegungswahrnehmung durch 
das Auge. (Contributions to the experimental in- 
vestigation of perception of movement through the 
eye.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 97-110.—The 
experimental study of the perception of moving ob- 
jects was undertaken with special reference to prac- 
tical application in a number of psychotechnical 
fields. In different experiments the subjects had the 
following tasks: to adjust the speed of a moving 
band to agree with a remembered speed; to judge 
when a mark on the band, after it had disappeared 
from sight, would reach a given point; to judge 
when a mark on one band would overtake certain 
marks on another parallel band moving at a differ- 
ent speed, ete. Brief experiments were also con- 
ducted with rotational movement. Among the gen- 
eral conclusions are these: Faster speeds are better 
judged than slower speeds, apparently because sub- 
jects judge in terms of time for a given extent of 
movement instead of in terms of distance per unit 
of time. The relation of speed to size of errors is 
approximately constant—an analogue of the Weber- 
Fechner law. Individuals seem consciously or un- 
consciously to adopt the most favorable method for 
forming their evaluations of comparative speeds.— 
A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1801. Dimmick, F. L. A reinterpretation of the 
color-pyramid. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 83-90.— 
The regular octahedron of Hofler represents most 
adequately the psychological facts of visual quality 
except for certain ambiguities which can be solved 
by the establishment of gray as a principal or unique 
eolor quality. The characteristics of the most com- 
plex colors can be expressed by an equation of the 
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form «+y-+2+g=—ec where x may be red or 
green, y may be blue or yellow, z may be black or 
white, g is gray and ¢ is the constant of visual in- 
tensity. Certain advantages of this equation are 
pointed out and its implications for theory, Rich’s 
recent theory in particular, are stressed.—H. Helson 
(Bryn Mawr). 


1802. Edmund C. On the duration of the lumi- 
nous impression. Acta Ophth., 1928, 6, 414-525.— 
Description of methods and results from various ex- 
periments (by the use of Tscherning’s photometric 
glasses) on visual adaptation: protraction of the 
image, the protracted duration of impression, time 
elapsing before protraction is obtained. Footnote 
references.—M. L. Reymert ( Wittenberg). 


1803. Ferree, C. E. Intermittent vision. Science, 
1928, 68, 645-646.—Movement of the eye, when look- 
ing at a rotating object, momentarily interrupts the 
succession of impressions on any given portion of the 
retina and the fused components are sensed as sepa- 
rate.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


1804. Fuchs, F. Experimentelle Studien iiber 
das Bewegungsnachbild. (Experimental studies on 
the after-image of movement.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1928, 106, 267-315.—The direction of the movement 
in after-images is dependent not only on the direc- 
tion of the movement of the stimulus but also on 
the nature of the field on which the after-image is 
projected. The influence of the projection-ground is 
especially great in case it contains perspective draw- 
ings. If the ground represents a real object, the 
movement is to a great extent influenced by our 
knowledge about the characteristics of the object.— 
H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1805. Gaehr, P. F., & Packard, R. M. “An un- 
explained visual phenomenon.” Science, 1928, 68, 
567-568.—Observations are reported of instances 
when moving objects are seen in stationary positions. 
—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


1806. Gatti, A. Di una illusione nel campo delle 
sensazioni cinestetiche - tattili. (On an illusion in 
the field of kinesthetic-tactile sensations.) Arch. ital. 
di psicol., 1927, 6, 40-47.—An optical illusion similar 
to Zoliner’s illusion is studied in the kinesthetic- 
tactile field. 2 figures—H. Kliiver (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 


1807. Hillebrand, F. Kritischer Nachtrag zur 
Lehre von der Objektruhe bei willkiirlichen Blick- 
bewegungen und ihrer Anwendung auf die Strobos- 
kopie. (Critical supplement to the theory of the 
immobility of objects in the ease of voluntary eye- 
movements and to its application to stroboscopy.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 105, 43-88.—Deals critically 
with Wertheimer’s objections to Hillebrand’s expla- 
nation of stroboscopy. Some observations on the 
behavior of after-images during nystagmic eye-move- 
ments are reported. 10 figures—H. Kliiver (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 


1802-1811 


1808. Jaensch, E. Purkinjesches Phanomen und 
Rayleighsches Gesetz. (Purkinje phenomenon and 
Rayleigh’s law.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 106, 222- 
266.—The Purkinje phenomenon must be considered 
a phenomenon of adaptation. The differences be- 
tween the light- and the dark-adapted eye cannot be 
entirely traced back to differences between rod- and 
cone-vision. According to Jaensch there has been 
an adaptation to sunlight on the one hand and to 
skylight and twilight on the other hand. In the first 
ease, adaptation to the longer wave-lengths and in 
the second case adaptation to the shorter wave- 
lengths took place. The brightness distribution of 
the first ease predisposes the eye for form vision; 
in the second case (Purkinje phenomenon) the visual 
apparatus is set for “optimal” light reception.—H. 
Kliver (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 


1809. Jaensch, E., & Stallmann, W. Beitrage zur 
Frage der Funktionsschichten im Sehen mit be- 
sonderer Riicksicht auf das Purkinjesche Phanomen. 
(Contributions to the problem of functional layers 
in vision, with special reference to the Purkinje phe- 
nomenon.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 106, 129-221.— 
It is found that the brightness distribution of the 
Purkinje phenomenon appears in cases of bodily 
fatigue. This brightness distribution is not due to 
changes in intensity or adaptation or caused by 
pupillary changes. The Purkinje phenomenon, 
however, is less noticeable in case form vision is 
involved while the person is fatigued. Jaensch as- 
sumes that bodily fatigue activates primordial func- 
tions and that the appearance of the Purkinje phe- 
nomenon under such conditions is a result of 
functional dissolution (Abbau). In the case of form 
vision, higher and less primitive functions are in- 
volved. Hence the Purkinje phenomenon indicative 
of primordial functions is less noticeable. It reap- 
pears entirely whenever higher functions are not 
dominating, as e.g., in peripheral vision. 12 figures 
and 30 tables—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 


1810. Judd, D. B. Least retinal illumination by 
spectral light required to evoke the “ blue arcs of 
the retina.” Bur. Stand. J. Res., 1929, 1, 441-451.— 
It is shown by these measurements that the retinal 
rods initiate the nerve activity responsible for the 
“blue ares of the retina.” The fact that orange-red 
light serves best to evoke the ares is ascribed to the 
fact that little scattered light is present in the eye 
for this primary stimulus compared to that for 
stimuli of shorter wave length. It is stated that this 
result confirms the author’s explanation for the 
Purkinje phase of the periodic after-image (see II: 
37), and that it adds support to the theoretical view 
of Druault and Ladd-Franklin that excited nerve 
fiber gives off physical light—D. B. Judd (Bureau 
of Standards). 


1811. Kiesow, F. Del lucido metallico in im- 
magini cinematografiche. (Metallic luster in cine- 
matographie pictures.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 
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6, 225-229.—Kiesow traces metallic luster observed 
during ecinematographie performances back to as- 
similative processes in the sense of Wundt.—dH. 
Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 


1812. Kunze, B. Die menschliche Wahrnehmung 
von Geschwindigkeitsanderungen bei horizontaler 
Progressivbewegung. (Human perception of changes 
in speed in the case of horizontal progressive move- 
ment.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 65-86.—Each 
of 34 subjeets was tested for his ability to judge 
changes in the speed of an automobile in which he 
He was also tested in nine performances be- 
lieved to be components of the general practical 
speed-judgment—an optical, an acoustical, and a 
vibrational component, reaction time, skill, rhythm, 
and several more complicated processes. Only the 
(judgments of changes in 
correlated significantly with the complex 
judgment (r= .89). The author cites a 
results of related investigations and gives 
of 69 titles —A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 


rode. 


uditory test results 
sounds ) 
practical 
number of 
a bibhography 


cago). 
1813. Lasareff, P. (Lazarev). Uber die Bezieh- 
ung zwischen der Empfindlichkeit des Auges bei 


der Wirkung schwelliger Reize und der Sehscharfe. 
connection between the sensitivity of the 


Un the 
eve for threshold stimuli and visual acuity.) Zsch. 
Physik, -48, 437-439.—From the ion theory of 
visual stimulation, the author derives the formula 
's KS*/A, where E is the sensitivity, or reciprocal 
of the threshold brightness, S is the visual acuity or 
reciprocal the least perceptible visual angle, A is 
the least number of cones which will evoke a visual 
sensation, and K is a constant. Preliminary observa- 
tions are in agreement with the formula.—D. B. Judd 


Bureau of Standards). 


1814. Lowry, E. M. Some experiments with bin- 
ocular and monocular vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1929, 18, 29-40.—Using a spot (circular, of 50’ to 
2.5° diam.) surrounded by a field of variable bright- 

has determined monocularly and 
hinoeularly for a number of observers the contrast 
sensibility as a function of the brightness of the test 
spot, and for surrounding field brightnesses varying 
from 0.0005 to 100 ml. It was found that the bi- 
nocular sensibility was markedly higher than monoc- 
ular sensibility for brightnesses of the test spot less 
than 50 ml., but that the use of both eyes brought 
but little advantage with higher brightnesses. The 
“brightness of black” (that is, the highest bright- 
ness in ml. of one-half of the test spot at which it is 
ndistinguishable from the other half at zero bright- 
ness) was determined as a function of the brightness 
of the surrounding field. The “brightness of 
black” monocularly determined was found to be 
higher than that binoecularly determined but the dif- 
ference decreased as the brightness of the surround- 
inereased.—D. B. Judd (Bureau of 


ness, the author 


ing field was 
Standards). 
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1815. Loy, A. W. A study of the factors con- 
cerned in depth perception. Amer. J. Ophth., 
1929, 12, 108-115.—The sensation of convergence is 
useful only for relatively gross determinations of 
depth differences. For more refined distinctions we 
depend upon the high discriminative powers of the 
retina acting during diplopia. Convergence plays an 
important role, not as the source of muscular sensa- 
tion, but (1) by the establishment of a horopter 
which separates crossed from uncrossed diplopia 
and (2) by the orientation of corresponding retinal 
areas relative to seen objects in such fashion that 
diplopia, crossed and uncrossed, may be most ef- 
fective in the aceurate determination of depth. 
“ Specific nerve energies” are advanced as the basis 
of fusion and diplopia. 2 full page diagrams.—C. 
W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1816. Mokre, H. Wher den Einfluss von Grosse 
und Abstand der Elemente auf die Mengenauffas- 
sung. (On the influence of size and distance of ele- 
ments on the appreciation of quantities.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1927, 105, 195-225.—The subjects had to 
compare two groups of black dots presented suc- 
cessively on white ground. The size and the distance 
of the dots were varied. 4 graphs and 8 tables.—H. 
Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1817. Nafe, J. P. Dr. Young on trained observ- 
ers. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 161-162.—An 
answer to Young’s criticism concerning the use of 
trained observers in certain problems; specifically, 
in Nafe’s study on the affective qualities—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 

1818. Oesterreich, T. K. Zum Problem der geo- 
metrisch-optischen Tauschungen. (Concerning the 
problem of geometrico-optical illusions.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1928, 105, 371-385.—In phenomenological 
respect there is no justification for speaking of 
optical “illusions.” The statement that under cer- 
tain conditions a given line is straight and, again, 
under certain conditions, is curved is possible only 
by virtue of the fact that we do not refer exclusively 
to optical phenomena. We are not justified in 
identifying “physical nature conceived of in a 
Euclidean sense and the immediately given, sensory 
contents of our consciousness.” The attempt must 
be made not to go beyond the facts of perception. 
“Lines are straight or curved, then, whenever they 
are straight or curved perceptually.”—H. Kliiver (In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research). 


1819. Pikler, J. Grund und Figur bei schwacher 
Beleuchtung. (Ground and figure under weak il- 
lumination.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 106, 316-326.— 
If the illumination is decreased, figures on a ground 
beeome invisible under certain conditions. The color 
of the ground will fill up the whole field. This fill- 
ing up will be seen even if the ground consists of 
certain patterns.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 


1820. Piéron, H. Excitation lumineuse intermit- 
tente et excitation alternante. Caractéristiques et 
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lois. (Intermittent and alternate luminous excita- 
tion. Characteristics and laws.) Année psychol., 
1927, 28, 98-126.—A series of experiments concern- 
ing (1) suprafusional intermittences and reinforced 
addition, (2) suprafusional intermittences and Tal- 
bot’s law, (3) juxtafusional intermittences and faec- 
tors which regulate the limit of duration of inter- 
mitteneces, and (4) the characteristics of alternate 
excitation. It was found that a reduction of a cer- 
tain amount of light by means of an episcotister, 
instead of raising the limen, within certain dura- 
tions lowered it. With brief durations the same 
quantity of light could attain the limen whether it 
was continuous or discontinuous. Piéron’s results 
on the second problem seem to substantiate Talbot’s 
law. He finds complete opposition between inter- 
mittent stimulation and heterogeneous alternate 
stimulation, and points out that these two types of 
stimulation must be subjected to separate study.—N. 
L. Munn (Clark). 


1821. Reyburn, H. A. On the nature of percep- 
tion. So. African J. Sci., 1928, 25, 485-490.—In a 
brief exposition the author gives what he believes to 
be a summary of the essence of structural theories 
of knowledge and perception. He rejects these in 
favor of a functional point of view, according to 
which perception is a mode of behavior, an adap- 
tive. response, the special nature of the adaptation 
being that an orientation to the stimulus, or to the 
situation containing the stimulus, is taken up largely 
unconsciously through a mental or cortical set so 
that one is in a position to allow in one’s action for 
the effect which the object will have. The stimulus 
is not simply a force acting on the organism—it is 
a elue upon which one may act, and the extent to 
which one aecepts it as a clue is a measure of one’s 
perception of it. This general conception is briefly 
applied to the perception of space.—H. F. Verwoerd 
(Stellenbosch ). 


1822. Rosenbloom, B. L. Configurational per- 
ception of tactual stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 
41, 87-90.—An experimental investigation to dis- 
cover whether or not the principles found by the 
Gestalt school to govern visual perception are equally 
applicable to tactual perception. 7 figures were 
used, 3 complete and 4 incomplete (circle, square, 
triangle, ete.), and these were applied to the palm 
of the hand. S’s were to draw or describe the fig- 
ure and to indicate the degree of the certainty of 
their response. The results show that: (1) the 
closed figures are more easily perceived than the 
open figures; (2) the circle and the triangle have the 
best figure qualities of the 7 used; (3) the open 
figures tend to be perceived as closed; (4) the figure 
has properties of its own and influences its com- 
ponent parts—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1823. Soriano, F. J. Diagnostic de la cécité des 
couleurs. (Diagnosis of color blindness.) Clin. 
opht., 1928, 17, 319-324.—Reviews the phenomena 


1821-1826 


of color blindness and points out that in the case of 
acquired defect, red-green blindness presupposes a 
lesion of the optic tract while blue-yellow blindness 
indicates lesion of the sensory epithelium. Only a 
system similar to Nagel’s anomaloseope permits pre- 
cise investigation. This instrument consists of a 
tube through which may be seen a luminous circle 
divided on its horizontal diameter into halves inde- 
pendently variable as to chroma and _ intensity. 
When the patient mixes red and green to equal an 
unsaturated spectral yellow he supplies the data 
crucial to a correct diagnosis.—C. W. Darrow (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 


1824. Valentine, W. L., & Gorsuch, C. The effect 
of suggestion upon the perception of the binaural 
shift. J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 361-367.—A 
study is made of the effect of suggestion in regard 
to intra- and extra-cranial localization and rotation. 
—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


1825. Weber, C. O., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
properties of space in kinaesthetic fields of force. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 95-105.—It has been 
found in an earlier experiment that the presence of 
forces against which muscles must act alters the 
phenomenal experience of spatial extent and tem- 
poral intervals. This experiment was undertaken in 
the hope of obtaining a more complete “ geometry ” 
of the “ muscle sense.” The effect of load on judg- 
ments of (1) area, (2) angle, and (3) are was 
studied by the method of constant stimulus-differ- 
ences; stimulus-areas of 5 different sizes were used, 
the middle one of which served in every case as the 
standard. The areas were square and the perimeter 
was traced by the blindfolded S with a stylus which 
could be weighed; three weights were used. The 
method for the are and angle was the same. In every 
ease 25 comparisons were made of the standard 
and every variable by every S under every one of 
the 6 experimental conditions. From the changes 
which were produced in the limens by changes in the 
size of the outline traced and the load on the stylus 
with which it was traced, the following generaliza 
tions are drawn: (1) A given area sensed under load 
appears to be phenomenally enlarged. (2) A given 
angle traversed under load appears to be phenome 
nally more acute. (3) A given are traversed under 
load appears to be phenomenally more sharply 
eurved. (4) As load is inereased, critical points are 
reached where the results due to load are reversed. 
The results are acknowledged to be tentative, but they 
suggest that the geometry of the muscles is hyper- 
bolical—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1826. Zietz, K., & Werner, H. Wher die dynam- 
ische Struktur der Bewegung. (On the dynamic 
structure of movement.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 105, 
226-248.—It is shown that rhythmically or arhyth- 
mically presented auditory stimuli influence the 
perception of optical movement. Under certain 
experimental conditions auditory stimulation elicits 
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1827-1830 
optical movement or influences the form of the 
movement or of the moving object. Movement, as 
the dynamic change of an object, may, under cer- 
tain conditions, present itself as optical movement, 
but its general character may repeat itself in different 
sensory spheres.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 


[See also abstracts 1828, 1846, 1848, 1859, 1868, 
1876, 1886, 1891, 1927, 2098.] 
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1827. Aveling, F. Emotion, conation, and will. In 


Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 
19-57.—“ Simple introspection, however, is enough 


to enable us to differentiate qualitatively one feeling 
tate or one emotional state from another, as well as 
to analyze a number of irreducible phenomena which 
enter into the constitution of the latter.” The James- 


Lange theory is accepted on introspective grounds 
and a distinetion is made between the desire and 
passion experiences in emotion. On the basis of 


psychogalvanometric experiments the author believes 
that “ will-aets (resolutions, ete., to perform difficult 
mental or bodily tasks) are both introspectively and 
objectively different from the conations involved in 
the actual performance of the tasks. Variation of 
and of physiological activity are not syn- 


impulse 

chronous, but related as cause and effect.” The fol- 
lowing definitions are proposed. A volition, as an 
act of the self by which we resolve, decide, ete., to do 
anything, is in essence effortless, and is to be dis- 


euished from a conation, of which it may be the 
\ conation is an experienced act, mental or 
An emotion is a massive and gen- 
experience of cenesthesio- 
Landis (Behavior Research 


cause 
bodily, or doing. 
erally wholly unelear 

kinesthetic sensation.—C. 


Fund). 


1828. Beebe-Center, J. G. The law of affective 
equilibrium. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 54-69.— 
This paper describes two experiments, the combined 
results of which show that the affective value of any 
one member of a sequence of experiences constituting 
a unitary temporal group is dependent upon the 
affective values of all preceding members of the 
group. The purpose of the first experiment deseribed 
was to determine the difference between the affec- 
tive values of a set of 21 olfactory stimuli as deter- 
mined after repeated presentation of the 10 least 
pleasant members and as determined after repeated 
presentation of the 10 most pleasant members of the 
set. In both series the method of paired comparisons 
was used and both absolute and relative judgments 
as to the P or U of the odor made. The results show 
that percentage of pleasantness in the complete series 
was greater after determination with the unpleasant 
after determination with the pleasant 


series than 
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series. These results may be construed as conse- 
quences of either of two hypotheses: the first hy- 
pothesis is that the law of affective contrast holds 
even in the case of successive presentations sepa- 
rated by intervals as great as 2 to 10 days. The 
second hypothesis is that the tendency toward dy- 
namie equilibrium is operative in the field of affec- 
tion. For the purpose of determining which of these 
hypotheses is valid the second experiment was per- 
formed. The problem was to ascertain whether the 
change in affective value of a set of stimuli is dis- 
tributed evenly over all members of the set, or 
whether it is confined to members other than those 
the repeated presentation of which determined the 
change. The results eliminate the possibility that 
the results of the preceding experiment were con- 
ditioned by a general tendency of olfactory stimuli 
to become less pleasant as a function of repeated 
presentation, rather than by the presentation of the 
determining series. The conclusion is that affection 
conforms to the following general law: the affective 
value of the experiental correlate of a stimulus 
varies conversely with the sum of the affective values 
of those experiences preceding this correlate which 
constitute with it a unitary temporal group. In its 
present formulation the law is somewhat equivocal, 
but this deficiency is shown to be one which can be 
remedied by further experimentation—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 

1829. Bentley, M. Is “emotion” more than a 
chapter heading? In Feelings and Emotions: The 
Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 17-23.—“ Is it profitable to 
psychologize a class of phenomena which we shall 
agree to call the emotions?” Every comprehensive 
text of psychology today ineludes a chapter on emo- 
tion, usually made up of sections on classification, ex- 
pression, the James-Lange theory and the use or 
eontrol of emotion. A critical examination of this 
material shows little which represents positive scien- 
tifie knowledge. Emotion “is something to talk 
about and to disagree upon. To me its essential 
characteristic is a progressive activity of the organ- 
ism when faced by a predicament. . . . But whether 
emotion is today more than the heading of a chapter, 
I am still doubtful.”—C. Landis (Behavior Research 
Fund). 


1830. Bowman, K. M., & Kasanin, J. The sugar 
content of the blood in emotional states. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 342-362.—Data from 
outside sourees concerning the effect of emotional 
states on the sugar content of the blood are reported 
and give contradictory evidence. The data with re- 
gard to 148 psychotic patients are equally as contra- 
dietory. These patients show a normal distribution 
eurve which agrees essentially with the curve of 431 
persons who were clinically normal (Gray). Several 
hypotheses are given as a possible reason for unin- 
ereased blood sugar content in psychotic patients 
with abnormal emotional states—E. C. Whitman 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 
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1831. Biihler, K. Displeasure and pleasure in re- 
lation to activity. In Feelings and Emotions: The 
Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 195-199.—The traditional 
notion is that the direction of behavior is from dis- 
pleasure to pleasure, from tension to relaxation; 
Biihler has found from research on the development 
of behavior of the child that two additional prin- 
ciples must be added. The first he calls function 
pleasure (certain forms of movement are in them- 
selves pleasurable). The second additional principle 
involves the conception of pleasure in invention or 
discovery. The pleasure in creative work is the emo- 
tional background of intellect and is correlated with 
it as the function pleasure is correlated with habit 
formation in the play of the child—C. Landis (Be- 
havior Research Fund). 


1832. Claparéde, E. Feelings and emotions. In 
Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 
124-139.—The place of emotion in the various fields 
of psychological theory is considered. A functional 
concept of affective phenomena is advanced. This 
concept states that emotion and feeling are neces- 
sary mechanisms by which behavior is best oriented 
in a useful manner. On the basis of this concept an 
attempt is made at reconciliation of current theories 
of emotion. Throughout, the viewpoint of functional 
psychophysical parallelism is adopted.—C. Landis 
(Behavior Research Fund). 


1833. Dunlap, K. Emotion as a dynamic back- 
ground. In Feelings and Emotions: The Witten- 
berg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
Press, 1928. Pp. 150-160.—The following definitions 
are offered. Emotions are experiencable visceral and 
somatic occurrences. Dynamic means having the 
characteristic of releasing or affecting responses 
terminating in muscular activity. Background refers 
to the experienced portion of behavior which is not 
in the foeus of activity. Emotion as a dynamic 
background (in the sense of these definitions) is then 
considered with respect to the problems raised, 
solved or systematized—C. Landis (Behavior Re- 
search Fund). 

1834. Howard, D. T. A functional theory of the 
emotions. In Feelings and Emotions: The Witten- 
berg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
Press, 1928. Pp. 140-149.—“ The functional theory 
would hold, then, that emotion oceurs upon the oe- 
easion of the disruption of secondary, reconstitutive 
activities.” In the emotional state a blur (confusion 
of incipient motor reactions) in activity is enlarged, 
which is noted introspectively as a state of disrup- 
tion. It is this blurring which causes the diffieulty 
in both introspective and objective studies of emo- 
tion.—C. Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 


1835. Jastrow, J. The place of emotion in mod- 
ern psychology. In Feelings and Emotions: The 
Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
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Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 24-38.—The place of emo- 
tion in modern psychology is considered according to 
the following scheme: (1) The evolutionary doctrine 
and particularly Darwin’s study of emotional ex- 
pression. (2) Primitive man and the development 
of emotional life. (3) The genetic development of 
the emotional life of the child. (4) Emotions in dif 
ferential psychology. (5) The abnormal emotions, 
particularly the psychoneuroses. (6) Emotional- 
social maladjustment. (7) The socialization of emo- 
tion. (8) Freudian psychology of emotion. (9) Ex- 
perimental organic and psychological studies of emo- 
tion. (10) The affective life (including the fine arts) 
and the theory of interrelation of the world of affect. 
(11) Emotional hygiene. This article attempts to 
bring together all of these points in a systematic 
fashion and to point to the way of future advances. 
—C. Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 


1836. Kiesow, F. The feeling-tone of sensation. 
In Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Sym- 
posium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. 
Pp. 89-103.—A reargument of the controversy con- 
cerning the nature of the feeling-tone of sensation. 
The points emphasized by Wundt, Stumpf, Ziehen, 
Kiilpe, and Titchener are considered and compared. 
The author remains skeptical of the theory that sen- 
sations have developed out of feelings.—C. Landis 
(Behavior Research Fund). 


1837. Krueger, F. The essence of feeling: out- 
line of a systematic theory. In Feelings and Emo 
tions: The Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 58-88.—A 
systematic statement of the place of feeling and emo- 
tion in the Leipzig school of psychology. The pres- 
entation is in the form of a closely knit logical dem- 
onstration. The author does not summarize his 
theory further than the outline form of its presenta- 
tion.—C. Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 


1838. McDougall, W. Emotion and feeling dis- 
tinguished. In Feelings and Emotions: The Wit- 
tenberg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
Press, 1928. Pp. 200-205.—* We may broadly and 
consistently distinguish feelings on one hand and 
emotions on the other by their functional relations 
to the conative activities which they accompany and 
qualify, these relations being very different in the 
two cases.” Pleasure is a consequence and sign of 
success. Pain, the consequent and sign of failure, 
is frustration. The true emotional qualities are prior 
to and independent of success and failure —C. Landis 
(Behavior Research Fund). 


1839. Pillsbury, W. B. The utility of emotions. 
In Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Sym- 
posium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. 
Pp. 116-123.—Emotion has or lacks utility according 
to the way in which it is defined. In the larger sense 
all learning and instinct is motivated by emotion. If 
an analysis of the nature of emotion is made, it may 
be shown that the only physical accompaniments are 
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the diffuse neuro-museular and neuro-glandular dis- 
and that little is known concerning the util- 
(Behavior Re- 


charges, 
ity of these discharges.—C. Landis 
search Fund). 


1840. Prince, M. Can emotion be regarded as 
energy? In Feelings and Emotions: The Witten- 
berg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. 
Press, 1928. Pp. 161-169.—*“ Emotions may be con- 
ceived as emerging as consciousness out of energy in 
either of one or two way. (1) They may be discharg- 
ing complexes of units of energy associated with the 
the highly complex atomie structure of 
the nervous system. (2) We ean conceive that 
kinetic afferent neural energy, being immaterial, be- 
comes transformed into its like, immaterial psychical 
which in turn, as a link in the chain of 
becomes transformed into immaterial efferent 

is conforming to the physical law of the 
transformation of energy.” The first notion is pref- 
Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 
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Seashore, C. E. Phonophotography as a 
new approach to the psychology of emotion. In 
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Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 206- 
214.—By means of photographie recording of sound 
or music we may examine the wave form, wave 
length, wave amplitude and wave recurrence, so ob 
taining timbre, pitch, intensity and duration of 
oul From these records an analysis of the motor 


inism in the expression of emotion, the neural 
functions conditioning the act, the eauses and con- 
ditions of emotional responses, the relation of artistic 
expression to talent, objective differences in the ex 
pression of emotional qualities, ete., may be studied 
Landis (Behavior Re- 


in an objective fashion.—C. 


earch Fund). 


1842. Spearman, C. E. A new method for in- 
vestigating the springs of action. In Feelings and 
The Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, 
Clark Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 39-48.—Using 
stical methods of correlation and tetrad dif- 
which have been employed in demonstrating 
the “g” factor of intelligence, the author shows from 
the use of tests of desire to excel, desire to impose 
will, eagerness for admiration, belief in own powers, 
self, and offensive manifestations, that a 
“w” may be set up. This “w” corre- 
sponds to decision, desire or emotion.—C. Landis 
(Behavior Research Fund). 


1843. Stratton, G. M. Excitement as an undiffer- 
entiated emotion. In Feelings and Emotions: The 
Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 215-221.—Excitement is the 
response to a situation which we recognize as call- 
ing for somewhat more than an easy and routine 
handling. The situation which arouses excitement 
may require no adaptation beyond our powers but 
it does require an adaptation not covered by re- 
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sources immediately available, and the situation 
must be recognized as unusual. Such excitement may 
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stand alone, may be the precursor of any other emo- 
tion, may be the successor of other emotions or pos- 
sibly a constituent of all emotion.—C. Landis (Be- 
havior Research Fund). 

1844. Washburn, M. F. Emotion and thought: a 

motor theory of their relations. In Feelings and 
Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 104-115.—“In 
what sense, and for what reasons, do emotions par- 
alyze thought; and when and why, if ever, do they 
aid it? ...On the motor theory here suggested, 
emotion interferes with thought only when the move- 
ments made in emotion are incompatible with the 
movements and attitudes essential to thinking. This 
will be most likely to happen when the energy set free 
by the glandular processes in emotion discharges 
into the diffuse and random movements of the motor 
explosion. Emotion will aid thought when condi- 
tions favor the discharge of this energy into the 
maintenance of a steady innervation of the trunk 
muscles, which is the basis of introspectively reported 
feelings of will, determination, activity or effort, and 
which secures the steady influence of the idea of a 
Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 
A. P. Feeling and emotion as 
forms of behavior. In Feelings and Emotions: The 
Wittenberg Symposium. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 170-192.—What traditionally 
has been included under the term feeling may be re- 
garded as a literary description of the biological 
factors of facilitation and interference. The men- 
talistie point of view has failed to distinguish ade- 
quately between sensory facilitation and interference 
on one hand, and the type of facilitation and inter- 
ference which may occur between acquired behavior 
series of long and short duration. From the scien- 
tific standpoint feeling is a relatively unimportant 
category because it does not enter as a causal factor 
in biosocial adjustment. The biosocial problem of 
emotion may be regarded from two viewpoints: (1) 
as the ratio of specifie as compared with non-specific 
movements in the performances of a given task, (2) 
the relationship between the internal energy-regu- 
lating mechanism and biosocial adjustment.—C. 
Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 


1846. Wells, F. L. Reaction-times to affects ac- 
companying smell stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 
41, 83-86.—Five substances designed to give pleas- 
ant, and five designed to give unpleasant odors were 
used; they were presented in an irregular order and 
an electric fan was used to dissipate the odor after 
stimulation. There was no difference between P and 
U reaction times, although the absolute length was 
different, ranging between 0.83 and 0.96 sec. for the 
kymograph method, and between 369 and 905¢ by 
the galvanometer method. In a series testing the re- 
action to an odor as opposed to no odor, it was found 
that it took longer to react to a smell as distinguished 
from no smell than to react to it as P or U. An 
affective choice time is usually less than a second. In 
so far as affect may be looked on as a basic factor 
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in emotion, such findings are opposed to any theory 
of emotions that refers them to processes having la- 
tent times longer than.these. This is true of proc- 
esses on which theories of the James-Lange type de- 
pend.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 1764, 1817, 1971, 2058, 2064.] 
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1847. Bergfield, E. Die Axiome der Euklidischen | 


Geometrie psychologisch und erkenntnistheoretisch 


untersucht. (The axioms of Euclidean geometry 
psychologically and _ epistemologically analyzed.) 


Neue psychol. Stud., 1927, 3, 139-217.—The author 
attempts to determine the psychological significance 
of axioms. Are axioms as apodeictically certain as 
it is generally supposed, or are they subject to the 
same laws of relativity as all our other experiences? 
The analysis is based upon the Hibert axiom system. 
The author divides it into two groups, the A and B 
groups. An A-axiom is experienced as a unified 
simultaneous complex of which the details are known 
by knowing the whole; a B-axiom, on the other hand, 
is a succession complex of which the details are ex- 
perienced one at a time. A-axioms are self-evident; 
B-axioms become so only through reflection. In A- 
axioms, the geometric elements are directly com- 
municable, while those of the B-axioms are indirectly 
so. The conscious aspects of the geometric elements 
which are termed B-axioms may be experiences only 
through empirical synthesis; while with the A-axioms 
consciousness follows as a part of the total situation. 
The B-axioms do not show the same evidence of 
apodeixis as the A-axioms, therefore they should not 
be recognized as true axioms, but should rather be 
called postulate conventions.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


1848. Cooper, 8. F. The effect of brightness in 
the range of attention experiment. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1928, 40, 254-274.—The object of this experi- 
ment was to determine the effect of brightness of 
stimulus upon clearness of perception. The method 
was the statistical calculation of limens for visual 
apprehension of dots. Three levels of clearness were 
used, attention, cognition, and apprehension. No 
constant intensity effect through the three levels was 
found for any observer. In general, the more in- 
tense stimuli were found to have a predominant 
effectiveness in apprehension, less so in cognition, 
and least in attention. No constant variation of the 
coefficients of precision with stimulus intensity was 
found.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


1849. Crosland, H. R. The psychological methods 
of word-association and reaction-time as tests of 
deception. Univ. Ore. Publ., Psychol. Ser., 1929, 
No. 1. Pp. 104.—The studies reported in this paper 
find the association method to be quite successful in 
the detection of guilt. The method has been applied 
to a total of 55 persons connected with seven differ- 
ent crimes; five instances of stealing, one of cheat- 
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ing, and one of forgery. A confession was obtained 
in all instances except the last. The studies were 
made among dormitory groups, usually upon eight 
or ten subjects including the chief suspects. The 
usual method was to escort each subject into the ex- 
perimental room (in the dormitory) without prelim- 
inary notice or under the pretext of furnishing orig- 
inal data for the preparation of a psychology paper. 
When told the true purpose, none of the subjects 
refused to proceed. The experimenter with three 
or four assistants presented 100 stimulus words, 20 
of which referred to the intimate details of the crim- 
inal act. The word response, the reaction time, and 
the general behavior of the subject was recorded for 
each stimulus word. In arriving at decisions of guilt 
40 different criteria were employed. All the results 
of six of the seven studies are presented in detail, 
including the word responses and the treatment of 
data under the 40 criteria of guilt. The monograph 
concludes with a complete history of the association 
experiments as it has been used since its creation by 
Francis Galton in 1879. A chronologically arranged 
bibliography of 161 references is included.—L. W. 
Gellermann (Clark). 


1850. Dallenbach, K. M. Dr. Wever on attention 
and clearness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 337-342. 
—A footnote lists the criticisms which have appeared 
of the Titchenerian doctrine of attention, and the 
replies made in rebuttal. The criticisms (including 
Wever’s) rest upon misconceptions of the doctrine. 
Vision is a particularly troublesome sense with which 
to work, for all four of the “ clearnesses” (attribu 
tive, cognitive, physiological, and physical) may 
exist together. Wever’s “ undifferentiated clearness,” 
resulting from experiments done on the perceptual 
rather than sensory level, is regarded as a composite. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


1851. Ford, A. Attention-automatization: an 
investigation of the transitional nature of mind. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 1-32.—An experimental 
attack on the problem of what has been called at- 
tention was formulated on the basis of several hy- 
potheses. A long historical summary and criticism 
of the work of earlier investigators furnishes the 
basis on which these theorems are developed. The 
problem was to show the changes in efficiency for 
each successive problem carried on without disrupt- 
ing the temporal order, both with and without dis- 
traction. A record of blood pressure and respira- 
tory changes was taken. The distractors used were 
an automobile horn and a loud phonograph record, 
though the latter proved relatively ineffective. 6 
problems were worked without distraction, then 6 
with constant distraction, and finally 6 more without. 
The results: (1) the initial reaction is always longer 
than any other reaction of the period having con- 
stant environmental stimulus patterns; (2) there is 
a tendency for more errors to be committed in the 
first half of a given homogeneous period than in the 
second half; (3) writing-pressure and reaction-time 
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1852 
owed a reliable correlation of + .55, indicating 
that new integrations of behavior were accompanied 
idenees of general motor tonus; (4) vaso-motor 
coneomitants likewise show initial effects which go 
through gradient changes as the work continues 
under constant environmental stimuli; (5) fast work- 
rapidly aequire automatization of behavior 
instantaneous recovery atter 
slow workers acquire 
Johannsen (Clark). 
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ers very 
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the first problem under noise; 
facility gradually.—D. E. 

1852. Hanfmann, E. Die Entstehung visueller 
Assoziationen. (The development of visual associa- 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 105, 147-194.—Ex- 


periments designed to answer the question whether 
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or not there is association by contiguity with respect 
to visual objects, such as colors, figures, persons, 
etc. The presentation of a certain figure does not 


lead to reproducing another one which has previ- 

simultaneously or successively presented 
figure for a large number of times. Lack- 
ing parts are not recalled if only a part of the figure 
is presented. The Aufgabe to reproduce the figure 
presented with a given figure or to reeall 
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the lacking parts is a prerequisite for recall. Such 
Auf gabe, however, is not necessary in ease the sub- 
ject has established a meaningful relation between 
the objects presented. Cases in which the visual 
impression alone is sufficient for reproducing the as- 


The author tries 


sociated object are extremely rare. 

to throw ight on the difference between visual ob- 
jects and words as regards association by contiguity. 
t ficure H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Re- 


1853. Henning, R. Neue Beobachtungen an einem 
Fall von abnormen Datengediachtnis. (New obser- 
with an abnormal memory for 
dates.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 106, 107—-118.—The 
author has an extremely well developed memory for 
years and calendar dates in history. The develop- 
ment of this memory has previously been reported 
Zach. f. Psychol. (vols. 10, 55, 90, and 
96). In this paper the author reports some new 
observations on the methods utilized in recalling 
dates and on the conditions influencing the process of 
recall.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1854. Martin, P. R., & Fernberger, 8. W. Im- 
provement in memory span. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1929, 41, 91-94.—This is the report of an experi- 
ment made to test the validity of the statement that 
memory span is a congenital ability, whose limits 
are fixed at birth. The auditory-vocal memory span 
for digits was used with two highly intelligent 
undergraduates; the S’s were given a complete series 
of from 5 digits until they broke down, every day. 
In the course of 52 learning periods one S improved 
47%, while in 57 periods the other improved 36%. 
The difference between S’s seems to lie in the fact 
that the former more actively attempted various 
methods of grouping; when the latter also did this 
then more improvement resulted in his case likewise. 
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From these results it seems that the grouping process 
is employed in all memory spans involving more 
than 5 digits; in the light of the great improvement 
it would seem doubtful if we are here dealing with 
an ability whose limits are clearly congenitally fixed. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1855. Oberly, H. 8S. A comparison of the spans 
of “attention” and memory. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1928, 40, 295-302.—The thresholds for attention 
span and memory span were obtained by the method 
of constant stimuli, the stimuli consisting of series 
of from 2 to 14 digits, the subject writing the series 
after presentation, and indicating the grouping of 
digits by brackets. “Attention span” for most 
individuals is short enough to cause grouping of 
units after the number 5 has been passed. The “ at- 
tention span” limen ranges from 2.5 to 8, while the 
memory span limen ranges from 6 to 13.5.—E. R. 
Hilgard (Yale). 

1856. Robinson, E. 8. Methods of practice equi- 
libration. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 153-156.— 
An inventory of the methods of practice equilibra- 
tion for presentation to students in psychology. 
They are divided into two groups, the method of 
completed practice and the method of uncompleted 
practice, the latter being subdivided into the method 
of predicted learning, method of control group, and 
methods of counterbalanced order. All are briefly 
deseribed and the conditions under which each is 
suitable for use stated—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1857. Robinson, E. 8., & Richardson-Robinson, F. 
A simple series of abilities. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1929, 41, 33-53.—Because of practical application 
which can be made of the principles of differential 
psychology when used to study complex processes, 
little work has been done on the better defined, 
though more austere, procedures and conceptions. 
This article describes a study of a series of abili- 
ties which have a simplicity and a susceptibility to 
experimental control conspicuously and almost nec- 
essarily absent in applied psychology. Ability is de- 
fined as a directly measurable performance. The 
abilities of 81 8’s to copy standard lines of 10 dif- 
ferent lengths were measured, and the means, aver- 
age deviations, and coefficients of correlation be- 
tween each length and each other one were calculated. 
When the magnitude of r is plotted against the 
length of the line drawn for each standard length, 
10 graphs are obtained all showing fundamentally 
the same thing, ie., a pronounced dropping in the 
magnitude of the r as the lines differ more and more 
from the given standard. A theoretical discussion of 
the factors influencing correlation follows; the ideal 
factor of correlation is a variable condition demon- 
strably associated with various degrees of correla- 
tion. Length difference was such a factor here, and 
was made to produce an r of from 0.35 to 0.96, de- 
pending upon its own magnitude. Three methods 
of grouping abilities are discussed, viz., grouping 
based on equal intercorrelation, grouping based on 
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possessing more than a stated minimum correlation 
with some given ability, and grouping by putting 
into one class all those abilities to which a single law 
is applicable. The arbitrariness of all these group- 
ings is emphasized. Continuity of variation from 
ability to ability is the rule—D. E. Johannsen 
(Clark). 

1858. Skaggs, E. B. Mr. Hovey on distraction. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 162-163.—The author 
holds that the conelusions reached by Hovey in a 
study on the effects of distraction while working 
problems from the Army Alpha test are unjustified. 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 588. See III: 1455.) 
A gain of 10.1 points for students working under 
conditions of quiet on a repetition of the test (an- 
other form) is matched for an equated group work- 
ing under conditions of great noise by a gain of 6.4 
points. Hovey eoneluded that the noise was not a 
serious handicap, which Skaggs finds unsubstantiated 
by the results quoted.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1859. Taylor, J. G. A new theory of imagery. 
So. African J. Sci., 1928, 25, 464-468.—An attempt 
is made to state what the usual conceptions of 
imagery are and to raise certain objections against 
them. The theory then presented is that “images are 
sensations which are dependent on neural mecha- 
nisms that are anatomically indistinguishable from 
those upon which kinaesthetic sensations depend, 
but which have nearly the same significance as visual 
and auditory sensations, that is, they lead to the 
same kind of adaptive responses, and, therefore, 
they have nearly the same quality as visual or audi- 
tory sensations.”—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch). 


1860. Weidauer, F. Zur Syllogistik. (On the 
syllogism.) Neue Psychol. Stud., 1927, 3, 443-644.— 
The article contains a diseussion of what the syllo- 
gism has been, what it is now, and what it ought to be. 
There are three main parts which, briefly summar- 
ized, consist of: (1) a contribution toward a refor- 
mation of the syllogism; (2) a representation and 
criticism of the Aristotelian syllogism; and (3) a 
presentation of the closure principle as found in the 
theories of the neo-Aristotelian syllogism. A criti- 
cism of this latter view is also given, together with a 
discussion of the possible further development and 
application of the syllogism—-C. Burri (Chicago). 


1861. Wheeler, R. H. A theory of circuit inte- 
gration: a criticism of the “centrally aroused 
process.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 525-541.— 
So perfect has been the correlation between mental 
and cerebral activities that the possible inadequacy 
of this fact as a scientific guide to a psychophysical 
theory has not been adequately inspected; hence the 
ready acceptance of centrally aroused processes. 
Therefore, the author sets forth a few suggestions 
as to a “total integration” theory. Specifically he 
intends to eriticize the notion that the brain fune- 
tions under certain conditions without peripheral 
stimulation. First is diseussed the problem of cor- 
tical localization of function; in the light of modern 


SYSTEM 1858-186 4 
research we cannot assume either absolute specificity 
or absolute generality of the functioning of the 
cortex. The second problem considered is imagery. 
At any given time most, if not all, sense organs are 
functioning and sending sensations to the cortex. 
Considering these liminal stimuli to be the materia! 
from which the nervous system constructs images, all 
treatment of the brain as a spontaneous creator is 


avoided. By means of conditioning many other 
forms of response become supplementary stimuli 


in the arousal of visual, auditory, and other non- 
kinesthetic modes of excitation. The explanations 
which this theory would offer for the “ mental set” 
and its determining tendency, will, attention, affec- 


tion, and the emotions are mentioned.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 
1862. Zillig, M. Einstellung und Aussage. (Atti- 


tude and Aussage.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 106, 58- 
106.—Experiments on children and adults to de- 
termine the ways the Aussage is unintentionally in- 
fluenced by sympathies and antipathies, by the party 
bias of the individual. It is found that “the best 
psychic state for a strongly decreased efficacy of 
unintentional party-bias appears to be a combination 
of superior intelligence with weak affectivity.” The 
Aussage is less falsified in case of simple objects and 
in eases wherein the subject is thoroughly familiar 
with the object. There is a discussion of the prac- 
tical importance of the findings.—H. Kliiver (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstracts 1871, 2003, 2112.] 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

1863. Fleisch, A. Erregbarkeitsanderung des 
Atmungszentrums durch Schlaf. (Alteration of the 
excitability of the respiratory center by sleep.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1929, 221, 378-385.— 
Increase in respiratory activity produced by reduc- 
ing atmospheric pressure to 330 mm. is promptly de- 
stroyed with the onset of sleep. The depressive 
effect of sleep is observable in the respiration under 
normal pressure conditions, but is very slight. The 
effect of the sleeping state is manifest within 4 sec. 
after its onset and disappears within 4 sec. after 
waking. The influence of a cortical factor in co- 
operation with the hydrogen ion concentration in the 
respiratory center is suggested—L. T. Spencer 
(Yale). 

1864. Langworthy, O. R. A correlated study of 
the development of reflex activity in fetal and 
young kittens and the myelinization of tracts in the 
nervous system. Carnegie Inst. Contrib. Embryol., 
1929, 20, 127-172.—The myelinization of the central 
nervous system of kittens from the fetal stage to 
the 57th day was followed while at the same time 
the reflex responses of these animals to various 
stimuli were observed. The fetal kittens were de- 
livered one at a time from the exposed uterus of a 
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decerebrate cat. In an appropriate solution typical 
reflex responses were noted, such as the withdrawal 
of the foot from mechanical stimulation, the seratch 
reflex, ete. The animals were then killed and the 
brain-stem and spinal cords were fixed, embedded, 
and stained by the Pal-Weigert method to illustrate 
the stage of medullation of the nerve tracts. Several 
animals from less than one day old to 57 days were 
also studied and the preparations were made in a 
similar manner. Medullated fibers were found in 
the spinal cord of the youngest animals and the be- 


havior of these animals seems to have been corre- 
ated with the myelinization of the reflex ares. While 
the data seem to suggest that the functioning of the 

flex ares is dependent upon myelinization, Lang- 
vorthy does not eare to hazard an opinion in the 
absence of further data. His data do show that the 
ventral spinal roots myelinate before the dorsal. 
He says, furthermore, that “ Myelinization occurs 
first in the cervical portion of the cord and proceeds 
n a caudal direction. In the brain-stem the vesti- 
bular nerve and its connections (ineluding the ves- 
tibulo-spinal tract) and the medial longitudinal 
fasciculus become medullated early. The vestibular 
ind spino-cerebellar fibers early reach the cerebel- 
lum; other cerebellar connections are slow in re- 


ceiving their myelin sheath. The posterior column 
fibers of the cord also myelinate slowly; the cuneatus 
fibers are medullated earlier than the gracilus. The 
cortico-spinal fibers first take the myelin stain about 
t after birth.” The author believes that 
no good evidence for a center in the thal- 
having exclusive control over coordinated 
progressive movements of the extremities of the cat.” 
The spinal cord, he believes, can control these move- 
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ments without cerebral influence. A correlation of 
reflex activity with medullation shows that bilateral 
movements of the extremities begin to coordinate 
vhen the ventral commissural fibers of the cord 


myelinate. Turning of the body takes place when 
the myelinated vestibular fibers reach the cord. 
Movements of the hind-legs are better coordinated as 
the myelinization becomes marked in the lumbar por- 
tion of the cord, ete. 9 plates, comprising 84 see- 
tions, and a bibliography of 94 titles are appended. 
The author’s results throughout are discussed in re- 
lation to previous researches.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1865. Lasareff, P. (Lazarev), & Pavlov, P. Wher 
Anwendung des Nernstschen Gesetzes der Reizung 
auf die hemmende Wirkung der Nerven. (On the 
application of the Nernst law of stimulation to the 
inhibitory action of nerves.) Zsch. f. Physik, 1928, 


51, 842-843.—The authors have shown that the 

' . : : a 

Nernst square root law of excitation —== x 
vA , 


a being the amplitude and N the frequency of alter- 
nation of the current, holds not only for the excita- 
tory nerves but also for the inhibitory action of the 
vagus nerve on the heart muscles.—D. B. Judd (Bu- 
reau of Standards). 
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1866. MacDonald, A. El peso del cerebro y la 
inteligencia en le hombre. (The weight of the brain 
and intelligence in man.) Rev. de crim. psig. y med. 
leg., 1927.—The author aims to support the theory 
of the correlation between intelligence and the 
weight of the brain. His statistics include 100 
famous personages and 89 members of the 69th U. S. 
Congress. The average weight of the brains of con- 
gressmen is 1,450 gr., that of senators being higher 
than that of representatives—R. E. Schwarz (New 
York University). 

1867. MacDonald, A. Brain. Med. Times, 1928, 
3-14.—A compilation of measurements of brain 
weight of ancient and modern man, various ani- 
mals; brain weight according to age, occupation, 
size of head, and cranial capacity; and of the earlier 
views of cerebral localization. Modified Lee-Pear- 
son formule are given for estimating the brain 
weight from measurements of the size of the head. 
The material is summarized in a conclusion of 57 
items.—O. W. Richards (Clark). 


1868. Marquez, M. Mi esquema sobre las vias del 
reflejo pupilar a la luz. (My scheme regarding the 
tracts of the pupillary reflex to light.) Rev. oto- 
neur.-oftal., 1928, 3, 525-539.—The author discusses 
some of the shortcomings of previous theories re- 
garding the course of the tracts of the pupillary 
fibers involved in the reflex to light. He states that 
the fibers arising from each eye reunite in the genicu- 
late body of its side, also that almost all of the fibers 
proceeding from the retina of the other side arrive 
there too. However, he notes that the fibers arrive 
independently from each nucleus. Two important 
facts explain the peculiarities and the apparent 
paradoxes of some pathological cases: first, the pre- 
dominance of crossed fibers in the chiasma, and, 
second, the fact that the fibers are crossed again in 
an inverse manner in the intermediate neurone in 
order to go to the geniculate body of the correspond- 
ing eye. The fibers proceeding from the nasal sides 
of the eyes are crossed only once in the chiasma 
while the pupillary fibers in relation to those that 
proceed from the corresponding parts of the retinas 
undergo a double semi-decussation in the intermediate 
neurone.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


1869. Papez, J. W. Comparative neurology. 
New York: Crowell, 1929. Pp. xxv + 518.—An in- 
troduction to vertebrate neurology for students of 
psychology, physiology and biology. The first sec- 
tion deals with the gross anatomy of the mammalian 
brain, the second with the microscopic structure of 
the mammalian nervous system, while the final sec- 
tion is a comparison of the nervous systems of vari- 
ous vertebrates. There are 315 illustrations and 
many references at the conclusion of each chapter. 
The text is arranged to accompany a laboratory 
course in comparative neurology.—N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 


1870. Spiegel, G. Der Einfluss des vegetativen 
Nervensystems (besonders der Vasomotoren) auf 
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die Funktion des Innenohres. (The influence of the 
vegetative nervous system, especially the vasomotor, 
on the function of the inner ear.) Rev. oto-neur.- 
oftal., 1929, 4, 19-26.—The author discusses the in- 
fluence of the vegetative nervous system on the 
functioning of the inner ear. The effects of the con- 
tractions of the arteries, of the permeability of the 
vascular walls, and of the oscillations of blood pres- 
sure on the inner ear in its functioning are discussed. 
Despite the experimental work at hand the author 
believes it wise to exercise caution in accepting some 
of the audacious deductions which have been made 
concerning the influence of vasomotor disturbances 
on the function of the internal ear.—J. W. Nagge 
(Clark). 
[See also abstracts 1769, 1872.] 
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1871. Bunch, M. E. The effect of electric shock 
as punishment for errors in human maze-learning. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 343-359.—The effect ot 
a definite intensity of electric shock was studied 
when given as punishment for error in maze learn- 
ing. The subjects were adult human beings. A 
stylus maze was used and so constructed that a shock 
was given the subject when the stylus came in con- 
tact with the end of a blind alley. One group 
learned the maze without punishment while the other 
learned with shock as punishment for error. The 
problem was mastered at one sitting. With the elec- 
trie shock used the maze was learned in a lesser num- 
ber of trials, less total time, and with fewer errors of 
all types recorded. The time per trial was increased 
when the shock was used as punishment in the culs- 
de-sac.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1872. de Juan, P. Sur les réflexes oculaires pro- 
voqués par l’aspiration et la compression pneu- 
matiques du contenu des canaux semi-circulaires et 
de l’utricule chez le lapin. (Ocular reflexes evoked 
by pneumatic aspiration and compression of the con- 
tents of the semi-circular canals and utricle of the 


rabbit.) Trav. d. lab. d. rech. biol. d. VUniv. d. 
Madrid, 1928, 25, 307-318.—Direct observation 
showed complicated ocular movements evoked by 


both compression and aspiration. Results are dis- 
eussed in reference to observation of others, espe- 
cially those of de N6. Bibliography.—R. Dodge 
(Yale). 


1873. Fletcher, J. M. An old solution of the new 
problem of instinct. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 44-55. 
—The lapsed intelligence or theory of lapsed con- 
scious control is rendered plausible by assuming that 
in the earlier forms of life animal protoplasm was 
of such character as to make possible the transfer- 
ence of effects of individual experiences to offspring; 
but with the increase of differentiation of structure 
and specialization of function the hereditary trans- 
mission of such effects became increasingly difficult 
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and increasingly dysgenic, in that it involved the in- 
heritance of the effects of and mutilations, 
which are the more serious the more highly compli- 
cated the organism. Hence, through selection, there 
must have begun in the phylum a tendency toward 
the disappearance of this characteristic, so that we 
may say that the Lamarckian hypothesis holds true 
when applied to the lower or older end of the phy- 
letic series, and Weismannism becomes more and 
more strictly applicable to the conditions found to 
exist in the more highly differentiated structures of 
recent life forms. Recent experiments with colon 
bacilli furnish experimental proof of this hypothe- 


sis.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


1874. Johnson, H. M. The real meaning of fa- 
tigue. Harpers, 1929, 158, 187-193.—A description 
of what takes place in fatigue. Attention is called 
to the fact that the state is similar to asphyxiation 
or narcosis (aleohol, coffee, drugs) in that all pro 
duce exhilaration in the early stages, a desire to con- 
tinue the state, and collapse as an end result. Fatigue 
is described a system of manufacturing alcohol 
within the body, the results being similar to ingesting 
aleohol.—J. R. Liggett (California, at Los Angeles). 


1875. Kenyon, E. L. Action and control of the 
peripheral organs of speech. J. Amer. Med. 
1928, 91, 1,341-1,346.—The function of speech and 
voice production is dependent upon the control of a 
complex anatomico-physiological mechanism in the 
movements required for talking. Three independ- 
ently controllable systems of muscles are required for 
speech. The muscles of the chest are under direct 
conscious control. The oro-laryngeal system 
muscles determines the manner in which the air pres- 
sure from the chest will be utilized for sound pro 
duction. It acts in well defined segments of effort. 
First, the mouth mold is created. Then, under the 
guidance of the mental picture of the sound to be 
produced, the oro-extrinsic musculature is set into 
operation. Finally, the intrinsic laryngeal muscula 
ture is released into the action that determines vocal 
cord position. Normal voice requires steady, ade- 
quate air pressure against the vocal cords, coupled 
with unhampered action of the intrinsic laryngeal! 
muscles. Psychologically, each muscular act 
manded by the functions of voice and speech is con- 
sciously controllable, is susceptible of being produced 
with accuracy, and is susceptible of much conscious 
elaboration.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


1876. Kleint, H. Reaktionen auf erloschende 
Lichter. (Reactions to the disappearance of lights.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 28-29.—Under several 
sets of conditions, reactions to the disappearance of 
a light were a little faster than reactions to the com- 
ing on of the light. Hence the extinguishing of 
lights may well be used for signalling purposes.— 
A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


1877. Loiselet, —. Quelques récents travaux sur 
l’adrénaline. (Some recent work on adrenalin.) 
Clin. opht., 1928, 17, 537-540.—Reviews the physio 
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logieal action and therapeutic uses of adrenalin.— 
C. W. (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1878. Orton, 8. T., & Travis, L. E. Studies in 
stuttering: studies of action currents in stutterers. 
irch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 61-68.—When the 
eurrents from both forearms are recorded during 
imultaneous voluntary contractions, they may ap- 
pear simultaneously in the two arms, but in by far 
the greater number of trials the action currents from 
one arm precede those from the other by a short 

In records of right-handed normal speak- 
ers, the number of times that the action currents 
precede in the right arm far exceeds the precedence 
in the left, and also far exceeds the incidence of the 
simultaneous leads. In “right-handed” stutterers, 
the greatest number of leads is in the left arm and 
leads is much greater 
Whitman (Bos- 


Darrou 


nterval. 


the number of simultaneous 
than in the normal speakers.—E. C. 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


1879. Pollock, L. J., & Davis, L. Muscle tone: 
extensibility of muscles in decerebrate rigidity. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 19-36.—The ex- 
tensibility of a muscle intoned by a tonic reflex is 
due to a peculiar physical property of such a muscle. 
This property may be an intermediate state of mus- 
cle contraction analogous to gum, or a state of elastic 


contraction analogous to rubber. The opposing 
muscle is dependent on the integrity of the posterior 


roots for the property of shortening to accommodate 
to the lengthening of the agonist, with a proper ad- 
justment to new length and load against which it 
works.—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathie Hos- 
pital). 


1880. Ponzo, M. Significato e finalita di manifes- 
tazioni motorie in stati di attivita psichica. (Mean- 
ing and finality of motor manifestations in states of 
psychie activity. ) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1927, 6, 1- 
39.—The assumption that there exists a direct re- 
lation between psychic activity and respiration must 
erroneous. The respiratory changes 
occur while attending to visual, auditory, 
olfactory, ete., stimuli are explainable by reference 
to the particular aim of the sensory activity in ques- 


be considered 


wl ie] 


tion. Thus the modification of the respiratory 
rhythm while attending to odoriferous substances 


will be different from the respiratory change while 
During mental activity the 
inspiration-expiration ratio is smaller than in the 
phase preceding such kinds of activity. The same 
lengthening of the expiratory period is found dur- 
ing the verbal expression of thoughts. The fact that 
the decrease of the respiratory quotient is also found 
in the period following mental activity is consid- 
ered an instance of “ psychic-motor perseveration.” 
There are kinds of mental activity in which verbal 
symbols are not utilized but which nevertheless show 
a decrease of the respiratory quotient. This is ex- 
plained by the tendency to diffuse and generalize a 
The author 


listening to faint noises. 


motor respiratory-phonetie disposition. 
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considers the importance of his findings for general 
and differential psychology. He arrives at the theory 
that the different respiratory modifications are best 
understood by assuming that they facilitate proc- 
esses of perception or thinking or phonetic reactions, 
in short, the reaching of certain ends in mental life. 
8 figures and 6 tables—H. Kliiver (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

1881. Swift, E. J. The learning process: a criti- 
cism and a theory. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 27-43. 
-Criticism of several theories of learning, after 
which author’s theory is proposed that in all ani- 
mals a neural tension is produced by stimulation of 
receptive centers through a sense organ. This neural 
tension, or subexcitation, forms functionally oper- 
ative neural patterns corresponding to the objective 
patterns to which the animal reacts, and these neural 
patterns are retained. In this theory no anthropo- 
morphie assumptions are made involving such con- 
cepts as consciousness, images, and the like. Illus- 
trations of the theory are given as applied to human 
and animal learning —H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


1882. Travis, L. E. Recurrence of stuttering fol- 
lowing shift from normal to mirror writing. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 386-391.—A report of a 
ease of a student with a writing disability who after 
four days of mirror writing developed stuttering and 
confusion in the orientation of certain letters. Dur- 
ing the second month of this shift from normal to 
mirror writing, the stuttering disappeared. The 
author feels that this disturbance of speech was not 
due to any emotional factor but rather to a conflict 
between the two hemispheres of the brain comparable 
to that which oceurs when right-handed writing is 
forced on a left-handed child-~-E. C. Whitman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1769, 1772, 1830, 1846, 1849, 
1851, 1868, 2052, 2110.] 
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1883. Bingham, H. C. Sex development in apes. 
Comp. Psychol. Monog., 1928, 5, No. 1. Pp. 165.— 
The monograph comprises a description of the ex- 
ternal genitalia of anthropoid apes, cross-section 
studies of the copulatory behavior of primates in the 
Abreu colony in Havana, a genetic study of copu- 
latory behavior in the chimpanzees of the Yale In- 
stitute of Psychology, and descriptions of non-re- 
productive sexual behavior in primates. The studies 
show that the fundamental characteristics of copu- 
latory behavior manifest themselves long before re- 
productive maturity is reached. Greater uniformity 
of reproductive behavior among monkeys than among 
apes is suggested. The author believes that a 
“further study of sexual ontogeny will reveal in- 
creasing variability in mutual adjustments as the 
subjects respectively represent monkeys, apes, and 


man.” Variability and experience were shown to be 
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outstanding factors in the sexual adjustment of 
apes. Copulatory play was witnessed in the activ- 
ity of immature chimpanzees. The author finds that, 
contrary to the reports of previous observers, ven- 
troventral adjustments are frequently made and that 
intromission is possible from this position. Various 
types of homosexual and masturbatory responses 
are reported. Social stimulation seemed to accentu- 
ate sexual activity and particularly exhibitionism. 
Vision and contact are believed by the author to be 
the dominating factors in the initiation of sexual 
behavior, although there is evidence to show that 
smell, taste and hearing may play a supplementary 
réle. The author stresses the value of such primate 
studies as have been carried on in the Yale labora- 
tory since it is impossible to obtain detailed infor- 
mation on the development of sexual behavior in 
humans. Bibliography of 33 titles—N. L. Munn 


(Clark). 


1884. Bingham, H. C. Chimpanzee translocation 
by means of boxes. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 1929, 
5, No. 3. Pp. 91.—Using standardized boxes and 
controlled experimental conditions, the author in- 
vestigated the ability of the four Yale chimpanzees 
to reach a suspended “ lure,” in the shape of bananas, 
oranges, ete., by stacking or up-ending boxes. Place- 
ment ef one cube, stacking of two boxes, up-ending 
a box of two dimensions, stacking of three boxes, 
roundabout box translocation, and up-ending plus 
stacking were solved by all four subjects, while four- 
box stacking and up-ending on one cube was solved 
by only two subjects. The cubes and boxes of two 
dimensions were of describable size and weight, and 
were made in accordance with the physical charac- 
teristics of the subjects. They were also placed in 
deseribable locations before each trial. Each trial 
consisted of a 10-minute period. The results and 
details of each experimental situation are summar- 
ized in a number of tables. The results seem to 
indicate that the use of the long dimension of a box 
is more easily accomplished than the stacking of two 
cubes. The author suspects that up-ending an ob- 
ject is “generally easier for anthropoid subjects, as 
an initial problem, than stacking “Set Be 
suggests that further data from subjects having a 
different social background should be forthcoming 
before such a generalization is accepted. “The evi- 
dence favors the conelusion that initial stacking 
adjustments were observed.” The performances 
which appeared mechanistic were differentiated from 
those which seemed to involve definite planning on 
the part of the chimpanzee. Various criteria for 
these two types of activity are given. The author 
believes that “Evidence obtained from this study 
and supported by other observations suggests that 
insight involves little, if any, behavior that is strictly 
new. More likely, it is represented by behavior com- 
posed of responsive factors which have been com- 
bined, perhaps practiced, in other fusions. The 
adaptive novelty in insight behavior is probably to 
be found in the new focus of response units rather 
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than in the introduction as such of new response 
factors.” Bibliography.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1885. Clements, F. E. The effect of time on dis- 
tance discrimination in the albino rat. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1928, 8, 317-324—An asymmetrical T- 
shaped apparatus with paths giving a distance ratio 
of 1:10 was constructed in such a manner that the 
rat could be detained for varying lengths of time 
immediately after making a choice. The detention 
chambers, one on each side of the choice point, were 
of equal dimensions. One group of rats were al- 
lowed to make their choice of either alley and con 
tinue without delay while the other three groups 
were delayed for 30 seconds, 60 seconds, and 120 
seconds respectively. The aim of the experiment 
was to determine if the time spent in running the 
pathway was as effective as time spent in waiting. 
The results show that without a delay learning be- 
gins immediately and proceeds rapidly, the curve 
being similar to “insight ” curves. But when a time 
interval exists between the moment of choice and the 
continuation of the path to food learning does not 
commence immediately. “For several days each 
animal apparently learns nothing, his choice of path 
seeming due to chance. Suddenly, however, he be- 
gins to learn and from that point on his learning 
proceeds at approximately the same rate as that of 
those animals where there was no detention. The 
longer the detention the longer the initial period of 
no apparent progress. If the detention is long 
enough the animals are probably unable ever to 
make the discrimination.” The group which had 
been delayed 120 seconds ran for 25 days with no 
signs of learning to discriminate the shorter path. 
On the 26th day the detention was removed for three 
of these rats, whereupon they learned it in much 
shorter time than the animals with no detention and 
no previous acquaintance with the apparatus. In 
explanation the author says, “The longer the de 
tention the longer it takes the rat to ‘get the idea’ 
until, with a long enough detention, the animal’s 
memory is perhaps not long enough to span the gap 
between turning a particular way and the ‘ realiza- 
tion’ of the preferential character (shortness) of 
that way.”—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1886. Engelmann, W. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Schallokalisation bei Tieren. (Investigations on 
sound localization in animals.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1928, 105, 317-370.—Experiments on sound locali- 
zation in and chickens. Cardboard 
sereens were placed either before the animal or in a 
circle or at different distances and heights. A buz- 
zer was sounded behind one of the screens. The 
dogs were found to be far superior to man in dis- 
tinguishing directions acoustically. They underesti- 
mated distances. Some of the experiments on dogs 
were carried on under decreased illumination or in 
the dark room. As regards right-left localization it 
was found that the dogs were superior to chickens 
and inferior to cats—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juve 
nile Research). 


dogs, cats, 
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Iss7. Gengerelli, J. A. The effect of rotating the 
maze on the performance of the hooded rat. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 377-384.—In this experi- 
ment, the author, using two different mazes, studied 
the effect of rotating the maze on the performance 


i 


of 8 “hooded” rats. The mazes were of simple de- 
sign. The results obtained stand in striking contrast 


to those of Watson, for practically no disturbance 
n behavior resulted with rotation. Analysis of the 
data convinces the author that the rats were not in 
the least guided by olfactory sensibility —C. H. Gra- 


am (Clark). 


1888. Gengerelli, J. A. Preliminary experiments 
on the causal factors in animal learning. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1928, 8, 435-457.—The author reports a 
long list of experiments performed with rats in 
variations of a simple maze. The analysis of the 
data convinees the author that the current concepts 
of frequency and recency in learning are inadequate 
and erroneous, as is also the chain-reflex notion.—C. 
H. Graham (Clark). 


Henning, H. Zur Psychologie der hoheren 


Rao 


Saugetiere. On the psychology of higher mam- 
mals. ) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 105, 273-301.— 
Present investigations in animal psychology seem to 
ndieate that the normal reactions of the animals 
rrors.” Henning thinks that we should not 

e animal what it cannot do, but learn from 

he animal what it ean do. The same apparatus or 
eannot be used “from the mouse to the ele- 
phant.” Sinee the apparatus remains only “the 


me” in physical, but not in psychological or bio- 
rical respects, results obtained on differently or- 
zed animals are not comparable. “ Most appa- 
do not take into account the environment of 
mal or at least nature, but reflect the mechanic 
neer.” Topies such as Koéhler’s “ misunder- 
the psychology of apes,” “ development 
.”’ and “ training effects without training,” etc., 
eussed. The author considers it strange that 
» most unimportant psychological dissertations are 
quoted, whereas the really important 
observations of directors of zoological gardens and 
of animal-breeders are totally neglected in psychol- 
ogy.—H. Kl (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
i890. Huang, L. An analysis of the maze tech- 
nique. J. Comp. 1928, 8, 301-311.—Vari- 
sus types of mazes are studied and an analysis of 
patterns, types of blinds, and the effect of these upon 
learning are discussed. Mazes in use at present show 
a great lack of comparability because they possess 
an “indiseriminate mixture of blinds varying widely 
Bibliography of 36 titles—N. L. 
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Vunn (Clark). 
1891. Johnson, G. L. Contributions to the com- 
parative anatomy of the reptilian and amphibian 
eye, chiefly based on ophthalmological examination. 
Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. (B), 215, 315-353. (Abstract 
by Woods, C. A., Arch. Ophth., 1928, 57, 553-560.) 
9 
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—Many significant facts are recounted by the re- 
viewer concerning reptilian and amphibian eyes, 
such as sex dimorphism in eye color of the turtle, 
the presence of lateral movement of the lens in rep- 
tiles and the lack of it in amphibians, and the fact 
that amphibians are without maculae or foveae.—C. 
W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1892. Roberts, W. H. A note on anthropomorph- 
ism. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 95-96.—When a “ sci- 
entific ” method necessitates the deseription of human 
conduct in sub-human terms, it exhibits its own ab- 
surdity—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


1893. Valentine, W. “ Visual perception in the 
white rat.” J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 369-375.— 
The work of Higginson as reported in a previous 
article of the title quoted is repeated. The rats used 
in this earlier work were reported to have demon- 
strated the ability of sudden adjustment. This took 
place at once when a sliding door was opened in the 
eourse of the usual path to the food box. The first 
time the door was opened the rats did not follow 
their usual path but immediately chose this shorter 
way to the food, thereby eliminating a long stretch 
of eul-de-sac. Of the 19 rats used by the author in 
a repetition of the work by Higginson, only 4 ran 
through the newly opened pathway on the first trial 
after it was opened, while 15 ran past the doorway 
in the usual fashion before retracing to it. The rats 
used did not display the ability of sudden adjustment 
on this first “ eritical run ” as did those of Higginson. 
—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


1894. Warden, C. J., & Nissen, H. W. An ex- 
perimental analysis of the obstruction method of 
measuring animal drives. J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 
8, 325-342.—An attempt is made at the determina- 
tion of the accuracy of the standardized obstruction 
method in giving a valid measure of drive-incentive 
behavior in the white rat. The obstruction or shock 
and the incentive arrangements are tested in order to 
test the influence of each in the measurement of 
drive behavior. The positive and negative factors of 
incentive and obstruction are so interlaced that it is 
diffieult to evaluate them satisfactorily when isolated. 
The result of practice on retested groups at stated 
intervals and the validity of the method in the study 
of individual differences in drive are examined. The 
method seems to have a high validity in the light of 
the records of crossings of the animals in the tests 
and retests. The authors also hope to standardize 
and adapt the apparatus to the use of other animals 
than the albino rat.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


1895. Warner, L. H. A study of hunger behavior 
in the white rat by means of the obstruction 
method. Comparison of sex and hunger behavior. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 273-299.—Using the 
same obstruction apparatus and strain of rats, the 
author has extended his researches on animal drives 
to a study of hunger behavior and has made a com- 
parison of this and the sex data previously pub- 
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lished. Comparable groups of animals of both sexes 
were deprived of food for 0, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 days 
respectively and the strength of the hunger drive 
was, as in the sex experiments, determined by the 
number of times an animal would cross an electric 
grid to reach the stimulus during a 20-minute test 
period. The only difference between this experiment 
and the previous one was in respect to the stimulus, 
food being the incentive in this case. Resulting data 
shows (1) that “the tendency of the male white rat 
to approach food ... is at its low point when the 
animal is tested immediately after being removed 
from a cage containing food. This tendency in- 
creases with an increase in the length of the starva- 
tion period up to a period of four days, and from 
this point on decreases. (2) In the female rat this 
tendency reaches its high point much earlier. The 
tendency after one day of starvation is apparently 
almost as strong as it is in the male after a four-day 
period of starvation. After one day of starvation 
the tendency in the female declines gradually and 
then more rapidly, never after the second day being 
as strong as in the male. (3) Comparison of the 
groups which, of those tested, represent the hunger 
and sex drives at their maximum, indicates that the 
tendency of the white rat to approach a food object 
is stronger than its tendency to approach a sex ob- 
ject. This is true of rats of both sexes although the 
difference is not so great in the case of the female.” 
There is an historical treatment of hunger behavior 
and a comparison of the present results with those 
of previous investigators. Bibliography.—N. L. 
Munn (Clark). 


1896. Woodrow, H. Temporal discrimination in 
the monkey. J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 395-427.— 
Two monkeys were taught to differentiate between 
temporal intervals of 1.5 and 4.5 seconds. The 
monkeys were taught to reach for food, upon the 
raising of the sereen, after the longer interval, but 
not after the shorter interval. Over 2,600 trials 
were given to each animal. On the last day of train- 
ing responses were 90% correct. Learning curves 
plotted in terms of measurements of the differences 
in behavior elicited by the two stimuli are advocated 
as more accurate than curves which show simply 
the change in the total number of errors. Speed of 
reaching afforded supplementary proof of learning. 
Frequeney of reaching showed reliable differences. 
Both animals showed transference of training in 
discriminating between 1.5 seconds and 4.5 seconds 
to the task of discriminating between integrals of 
1.5 and 3.0 seconds. Results of an experiment de- 
signed to test for the threshold showed that 75% cor- 
rect responses could be obtained for both monkeys 
when the interval to be distinguished from the stand- 
ard one of 1.5 seconds was 2.18 seconds. If the differ- 
ence in the number of reaches is used as the criter- 
ion this threshold is much lower. A delay of 3.0 
seconds between the stimulus-interval and the rais- 
ing of the sereen to permit response reduced the cor- 
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rectness of the discriminations below 75%. Notes on 
the types of behavior exhibited by the animals were 


taken at frequent stages of the experiment.—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 
1897. Yerkes, R. M. The mind of a gorilla. Part 


III. Memory. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 1928, 5, No. 
2. Pp. 92.—A continuance of work done with Congo, 
the previous reports of which appeared in Vol. 2 of 
Genetic Psychology Monographs (see I: 1,110; III: 
1,496). Several behavioral adaptations involving 
“reproductive imaginations” or “memory” are re- 
ported. The animal showed unmistakable signs of 
having visually recognized the experimenter after 
an absence of 10 months. Several problems solved 
10 to 11 months previously were remembered, as 
were various features of the experimental situation. 
“ Acquired adaptations to such mechanisms as hooks, 
snaps and padlocks persisted, but increase in mecha- 
nical ability was not indicated.” A new type of de- 
layed reaction problem was undertaken and it was 
shown that the animal could delay its reaction suc- 
cessfully for ten minutes. The apparatus was a 
turn-table mechanism carrying a number of different 
colored or different shaped receptacles. After the 
animal had watched the experimenter place food in 
one of the receptacles situated in front of its cage 
close to a grill the turn-table was rotated from 90 
to 270°. Following the interpolated period during 
which the animal was at liberty in her cage, she came 
to the grill and rotated the table until the correct 
can came within reach. Various indications of the 
ability of the animal to “ perceive, recognize, and re 
instate a visual indieator after a delay of at least 
ten minutes” are presented. There is also consid 
erable data of an observational nature on general 
adaptation, affective reactions, social relations, ado 
lescence, and sexual! behavior. Further experimenta- 
tion is prevented by the animal’s death. 16 plates 
—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1898. Yoshioka, J. C. A note on a right or left 
going position habit with rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1928, 8, 429-433.—This experiment was designed to 
discover some factor which might be significant in 
determining right or left position habits of rats in a 
maze. A group of 30 male rats were run in a T- 
shaped maze, 5 times per day for 7 days. After this 
preliminary training each rat was given a final test 
which kept it in the maze as long as it ran. The 
running was stopped when the animal showed no 
further desire for food. In this final test one rat 
stopped at the 39th circuit, and the others ranged 
as high as 104 cireuits. The rats as a group tended 
to take the right path more often than probability 
would allow. The animals were then killed and their 
skulls were cleaned. The curvature of the median 
suture of the nasal bones was correlated with the 
frequencies of the individual choice of the right 
path. The correlation between the frequencies of 
the right path in the training series and the angular 
measurements of the curvature of the median fissure 
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of the nasal bones was .312. The same in the first 
35 runs in the final test was .432. Thus, when the 
maze had been learned more or less completely in 


the final test, the correlation coefficient became suffi- 
ciently high to be significant. This seems to indicate 
final test, the rats had learned that either 
equally satisfactory in reaching the goal, 
and so let themselves go at random in the choice 
of paths. As a consequence they went more often 
n the direction to which the tip of their nose was 
curvature of the median suture of the 
one of the factors re- 
C. H. Graham (Clark). 


that in the 


' 
path was 


pointing. The 
nasal bones of rats might be 


ible Lo! position habits. 


[See also abstracts 1788, 1864, 1872, 1881.] 
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1899. Boas, F. Materials for the study of in- 
heritance in man. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1928. Pp. viii+ 540. $10.00.—The volume 
comprises the data tables (in manuscript, printed 


collected in 1909-1910, which formed 
author’s study, Changes in Bodily 
Descendants of Immigrants. The data are 
grouped by families, ages and relationships being 
The measurements for each individual com- 
length and width, face width, stature, 
r and eye color, and two quotients (cephalic index 


ror ’ ifec 
irom piate . 


the bas tor the 


tated, 


prise Head 


d face width/head width). The nationality series 
e Sicilians, central Italians, Bohemians, Hungar- 
ians and Slovaks, Poles, Seotch and Hebrews. The 
ata will probably be useful to psychologists chiefly 


a background with which familial data derived 
from mental measurements may be compared.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

1900. Oast, S. P. Blue sclerotics and brittle 
bones: report of occurrence in mother and child. 
irch. Ophth., 1928, 57, 254-261.—The author re- 

‘ws the literature and reports a case of the syn- 

ome involving abnormally blue scleroties, fragile 
a predisposition to deafness.—C. W. Dar- 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstracts 1782, 1873.] 
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1901. Allendy, R. Zur Psychoanalyse der Ahn- 
ungen. (Psychoanalysis of presentiments.) Imago, 
1928, 14, 486-497.—The knowledge of one’s organic 


condition is generally unconscious, but a _ presenti- 
like a dream, may serve for its discovery. In 
there is evidence that the idea of one’s 
fate is projected on what is then felt as a sign. 
There is evidence that some soothsayers know merely 
the idea in the consulting person’s unconscious. Per- 
haps an unconscious infantile imago helps to shape 
Moxon (San Francisco). 


ment, 


some 


cases 


our destiny.—C. 
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1902. Bach, B. Weibliche Art und Unart. Bei- 
trige zur Aufassung des Verhiltnisses der Ge- 
schlechter. Stuttgart: Greiner & Pfeiffer, 1928. 
Pp. 8.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


1903. Bjerre, P. Schuld und Gnade. (Guilt and 
grace.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
Hygiene, 1929, 2, 1-11.—A diseussion of the crises 
which occur in human lives, which may lead to neu- 
rasthenia, or which may be for the benefit of the 
individual in the end, since no one who has not suf- 
fered can appreciate. The two points in life leading 
generally to such suffering are the overwhelming 
power of sex, and marital difficulties. An anxiety 
neurosis is compared to death, and the conquering of 
the neurosis to the regaining of life. The question 
of actual guilt versus imagined guilt is discussed and 
the difficulty of solving the problem empirically is 
mentioned, the great individual differences to be 
found being emphasized.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1904. Braun, L. Die Psyche des Herzkranken. 
(The psyche of heart-diseased people.) Zsch. f. 
Psychol., 1928, 106, 1-22.—Under normal conditions 
we are not conscious of the rhythmical activity of 
the heart. In case of an extra systole the deviation 
from the normal rhythm is sensed. The change in 
the normal cardiac rhythm leads to extremely strong 
psychie after-effects. “ Often the causal connection 
between rhythmical and psychie disturbance is very 
clear.” Mental states developed on the basis of 
angina pectoris are chiefly characterized by fear. 
The author distinguishes Angst, “a primitive, in- 
stinetive, hereditary sensation independent of ex- 
perience ” and Furcht, which has always a definite 
stimulus in the external world. It is considered that 
for the psychology of Angst, angina pectoris is a 
subject of prime importance.—H. Kliiver (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

1905. Gilliland, A. R. Problems of personality. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 369-378.—This 
paper makes a brief description of personality as 
given by several psychologists, and then outlines its 
chief characteristics and problems. The first prob- 
lem considered is: What is personality? Then comes 
the origin of personality, followed by the evolution 
of personality. The fourth problem is the analysis 
of personality. Measurement of these personality 
traits is the fifth problem.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

1906. Hartmann, H. Psychoanalyse und Wert- 
problem. (Psychoanalysis and the problem of 
value.) Imago, 1928, 14, 421-440.—Psychoanalysis 
cannot give us final goals for practical activity in 
ethies, pedagogy, etc. From analytic experience 
there is no way by which one is justified in taking 
a valuing attitude in such matters. The validity of 
moral judgments cannot be empirically proved. We 
must beware of the “genetic” fallacy leading to a 
depreciation of high values when their source is dis- 
covered in an impulse that is generally given a low 
value: of the “ topical” fallacy leading to a valuation 
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of the unconscious events by analogy to the con- 
scious from which they are interpreted: and of the 
therapeutic fallacy leading to the estimation of health 
values as objectively superior to other kinds of value. 
Psychoanalysis has contributed to the psychology of 
world views, but the analyst (or analysis) as such 
must not be attached to a particular world view.—C. 
Moxon (San Francisco). 

1907. Henning, H. Uber innere Hemmungen. 
(On inner inhibitions.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 106, 
23-57.—Experiments designed for differentiating 
character types. The subjects (463 persons, children 
and adults) had to draw or to write something which 
they would consider entirely different from the fig- 
ures, drawing, words or sentences shown to them. 
The degree to which the subjects were influenced by 
the examples shown was determined. Henning be- 
lieves that two character types can be distinguished. 
The first type is always influenced by examples of 
some sort (samples, phrases, current opinion, 
dogma); the second type arrives at solutions which 
in no way remind one of the examples. The relations 
to drawing ability, intelligence and perseveration are 
considered. 6 figures —H. Kliiver (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 


1908. Jones, E. The development of the concept 
of the super-ego. J. Abn. ¢& Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 
276-285.—A child incorporates the loved object into 
his own ego by way of identification, and thus erects 
a modified ego, the nucleus of the super-ego. For 
identification to take place there must be an attitude 
of ambivalence towards the person concerned. Nor- 
mally a boy’s ambivalence towards his mother is not 
sharp enough for this to happen; his identification 
is therefore mainly with his father. In homosexual- 
ity the boy’s identification is mainly with his mother. 
The general law is that the super-ego is in all cases 
of predominantly homosexual origin.—C. H. John- 
son (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


1909. Kamiat, A. Causative and sustaining fac- 
tors of the delusion of infallibility. Soc. Sci., 1929, 
4, 1-8.—Fear of the world may compel a retirement 
into the hospitable confines of a delectable creed. An 
idea or idea-symptom that fulfils the function of a 
haven of refuge displaces a certain amount or aspect 
of reality. The behavior of the individual is to some 
extent determined by his more or less subconscious 
picture of his ideal self. This fantasmal self is en- 
visaged as the possessor of an ideology that is iden- 
tical to truth. The presence of the fiction of iner- 
rance testifies to the absence of either the quality of 
psychological intelligence, or the virtue of an intelli- 
gent control over the mental processes. Beliefs be- 
come associated with grandiose concepts like truth, 
justice, morality; they are pressed into service in the 
defense of the laws, customs, institutions, extant or 
proposed, with which these grandiose concepts are 
identified; they thereby become sanctified and there- 
fore inerrant. An assault upon one’s beliefs is ap- 
perceived as an attack upon one’s self. The fantasy 
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of infallibility is one of the devices for the suppres- 
sion of doubt. Other lines of defense against doubt 
consist of reassurance-rituals.—A. H. Kamiat ( Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 

1910. Langer, G. Zur Funktion der jiidischen 
Tirpfostenrolle. (The function of the seroll on the 
Jewish door posts.) Imago, 1928, 14, 457-468.— 
With evidence from similar customs Langer argues 
that the roll inscribed with Bible verses is a substi- 
tute for an original phallic emblem. In consequence 
of the long and intense process of repression, the roll 
has little of the original phallic character—only the 
apotropaic power, like the blood on the door asso- 
ciated with menstruation, and the long form.—C. 
Moxon (San Francisco). 


1911. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. Sex differ- 
ences in credulity. J. Abn. ¢ Soc. Psychol., 1928, 
23, 356-368.—This paper shows graphically that 
there is a significant sex difference in regard to 
credulity as expressed in the attitudes of the sexes 
towards fortune-telling activities. It suggests that 
this sex difference may be due in part to woman’s 
relatively great emotionality or to her restrictions. 
These forces may cause her more frequently than man 
to fall back upon feeling for guidance.—C. H. John 
son (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1912. Lewin, B. D. Zur Geschichte der Gewis- 
senspsychologie. (A contribution to the history of 
the psychology of conscience.) Imago, 1928, 14, 
441-446.—Etymological evidence is given that the 
concept “consciousness” has arisen from the con- 
cept “conscience,” and remarks are made on the 
moralizing school of psychiatry to which Heinroth 
belonged, and on the tendency to exclude the soul 
from a psychiatry with an increasingly somatic view- 
point.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 


1913. Lundholm, H. An experimental study of 
functional anesthesias as induced by suggestion in 
hypnosis. J. Abn. d& Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 337- 
355.—The main purpose of the experiment was to 
try to investigate, by means of a conditioned response 
method, what is called mental dissociation. More 
specifically, the problem has been to study artificalls 
induced anesthesias by investigating their influence, 
both on the conditioning of responses and on re 
sponses already conditioned. The suggesting of 
various anesthesias by hypnosis caused more than a 
passive dropping out of a function from the personal 
consciousness—the suggestion definitely has set up 
a positive tendency, which becomes co-conscious in 
the post-hypnotie condition, toward acting as if the 
sensory disorder existed; this tendency expresses 
itself in a definite eco-conscious inhibition of habitual 
reactions. The nature of functional anesthesias as 
indueed by hypnosis may, in short, be restated as 
follows: the suggestion of an anesthesia primarily 
builds up a tendency to act as if this defect were 
there. This tendency, which becomes co-conscious 
to the post-hypnotie personality, inhibits in him any 
striving in relation to impressions received through 
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a certain sensory area. This deprives such impres- 
sions of meaning to such an extent as to make the 
subject suffer an apparent anesthesia for them.—C. 
H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1914. MacDonald, A. Human death. Med. Times, 
1928, 1-20.—A summary of the mental and physical 
changes which take place during the process of death. 
The physical changes are described in detail. The 
moribund person is usually indifferent to his sur- 
roundings and rarely realizes that he is about to die. 
\ deseription of death in several types of insanity 
is given.—O. W. Richards (Clark). 


1915. McClatchy, V. R. A theoretical and sta- 
tistical study of the personality trait originality as 
herein defined. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 
379-382.—The term “originality” is used to desig- 
nate the fact that certain persons react to the ma- 
jority of situations in a novel manner. Their re- 
actions are novel not only in so far as other persons 
are concerned, but they differ from time to time in 
the persons who make the so-called original reac- 
tions. The term is related to such other terms as: 
constructive imagination, independence, initiative and 
ingenuity of a constructive sort. The results are 
not adequate because of the small number of sub- 
jects. One conelusion was reached: “ originality,” 
however defined, is rarely encountered.—C. H. John- 

n (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1916. Nunberg, H. Probleme der Therapie. 
(Problems of therapy.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 
1928, 14, 441-457.—The need for a technic of psy- 


choanalysis is obvious. The discoveries of Jung, 
Adler, Rank, Reich, Alexander and Reik are not 
new, but long ago found their proper place in the 
psychoanalytie doctrinal structure. In the psycho- 


analytie process of eure of an ideal case, the follow- 
ing alterations in the whole personality take place. 
The energies of the id become more mobile, the 
super-ego more tolerant, the ego freer of anxiety 
and its synthetic function restored. The analysis is 
accordingly a real synthesis. The technic is not to 


disturb the course of the cure, but rather to use the 
natural tendency to health, which brings the patient 
to analysis—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 


1917. Pacheco e Silvia, —, & Rebello Neto, —. 
Un sadico-necrophilo. O prete Amaral. (A necro- 
philous sadist. The elergyman Amaral.) Arch. soc. 
med. e crim. de S. Paulo, 1928.—The author reports 
on a negro named Amaral, a sexual pervert in whom 
sadism and necrophilism were combined. He used 
to allure boys to an unfrequented place, where he 
strangled them, stripped them of their clothes and 
then raped them.—R. E. Schwarz (New York Uni- 
versity ). 

1918. Palmes, F. La metapsiquica de Richet. 
(The metapsychies of Richet.) IJberica, 1926, 26, 30- 
32.—Richet defined metapsychies as “ a science which 
has for its object the mechanical or physiological 
phenomena which are due to forces that seem intelli- 
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gent or to powers which are latent and unknown in 
the human intelligence.” Piéron is quoted as having 
stated that “at the present hour there is no positive 
data which must be referred to unknown forees, or 
which could serve as a foundation for a meta- 
psychies.”—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1919. Palmes, F. Experiencias de ectoplasmia de 
William Crookes. (Experiences of William Crookes 
with ectoplasm.) Jberica, 1927, 28, 5-9.—The ex- 
periences of Crookes at spiritualistic meetings are 
briefly discussed. Richet had also cited these in his 
work, especially the experiences of Crookes with ma- 
terialization and ectoplasm.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1920. Palmes, F. Epilogo a la critica de la meta- 
psiquica objetiva. (Epilogue to the criticism of ob- 
jective metapsychies.) IJberica, 1928, 29, 21-27.— 
This article is a summary to a series of articles pub- 
lished by the author through several issues of this 
journal. Can metapsychiecs, as Richet presents it, 
be a science or is it only an apparent science? The 
author claims that it is only a pseudo-science, since 
it uses methods which science frowns upon. Meta- 
psyechies has no claim to be a separate science and if 
some of its phenomena are scientifically true they 
ean well be arranged under the facts of physics and 
psychology. Richet has recently given metaphysics a 
new definition, as “the study of vibrations.” These 
latter are not physical but mysterious in nature. 
The author states that metapsychical societies are in 
existence in Madrid and Barcelona and that the 
movement is growing surprisingly —J. W. Nagge 
(Clark). 

1921. Pfister, O. Psychanalyse und Weltan- 
schauung. Wien: Int. Psychoanal. Verlag, 1928. 
Pp. 132. M. 5.60., Lw. 7.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


1922. Richards, E. L. Mental aspects of play. 
Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 34, 98-100.—To walk 
to and from work daily to fulfil a doctor’s preserip- 
tion for exercise in the open air defeats its purpose 
unless the patient enjoys his walk. Hiking or walk- 
ing with a pleasant companion combines muscular 
activity with emotional satisfaction, and we know 
that true relaxation and diversion cannot oceur with- 
out the element of enjoyment. The day-dream or 
air castle is a natural experience in every normal 
human being, but the day-dream becomes a danger 
when child, adolescent and grown-up fails to express 
it in action. The day-dream, to be constructive, must 
express itself in actual games of make-believe. The 
boy or girl who has learned to do this on the play- 
ground will invariably put these principles into use 
in the business and social relationships of life.—R. 
Stone (Clark). 

1923. Richardson, F. H. A doctor’s letters to ex- 
pectant parents. New York: Norton, 1929. Pp. 
118. $1.75.—The nine pairs of letters dealing with 
the physical and psychological aspects of pregnancy 
are addressed to both parents. The author suggests 
that one pair be read each month.—L. W. Gellermann 
(Clark). 
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1924. Ritter, 8. M. Automatic writing by a blind 
subject. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 383- 
392.—An account, with reproductions, of automatic 
writing by a musician who had been blind from 
childhood. Messages from his dead wife were sup- 
posed to be the contents of the writings, but the 
author suggests that although the subject is aware 
at the moment of what is being written, he is un- 
aware that he is the originator of the movement also, 
so that these messages, apparently, are of a wish- 
fulfilling character—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

1925. Sarma, R. N. New light on dream psychol- 
ogy. J. Oriental Res., 1928, 251-265.—Western 
analysis of dreams is inadequate because it does not 
find out all about the psychological structure of the 
dream without being sidetracked into physiological 
and medical considerations. The Sanskrit Upani- 
sadie texts avoid this diffieulty. They teach that 
there are four states: waking, dreaming, dreamless 
sleep, and the final state of oneness. The dream 
oceurs in sleep as a compensation for, or an escape 
from, the fatiguing realities of waking life when the 
realities are not resolved. Dreams are elaborated 
from the sum of experience stored in the unconscious. 
External reality is eaten up by the body of 19 faces 
(5 intellectual sense organs, 5 activity-organs, 5 
breaths, Manas, Buddahi, Ahankara and Citta) and 
7 limbs (earth, water, fire, air, empty-space, time and 
space) during the waking state. During sleep the 
same figure appears and creates an ideal dream 
world wherein wrongs are righted, revenges obtained, 
and all is satisfying. The escape, from the Upani- 
sadie texts, can hardly be summed up under the 
dream theories of Freud, Rivers, and Hollingworth. 
The Western theories lack the cycle of waking to 
dreaming to dreamless sleep (this step may be 
omitted) to waking which leads to and is inevitably 
rounded off with the fourth state which transcends 
all with perfect bliss—O. W. Richards (Clark). 


1926. Simonson, E. Uber das Verhiltnis von 
Raum und Zeit zur Traumarbeit. (The relation of 
space and time to the dream work.) Imago, 1928, 
14, 469-485.—The ideas of space and time are not, 
unalterably attached to every thought process a 
priori. Dreaming is such a thought process in the 
work of which time and space take no part, because 
the space-time ideas, in consequence of their phylo- 
genetic recency, are temporarily put out of action 
by sleep. Where space and time nevertheless seem 
to play a part in the dream, it is only in the sense 
that time does not alter psychical events, and that 
spatial relations are only taken over ready made. 
The dynamics of dream work are facilitated by the 
absence of space and time.—C. Moxon (San Fran- 
cisco ). 

1927. Simpson, R. M. Memory color and tuber- 
culosis. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 351.—For 
many months following hemorrhage of the lungs 
tubercular patients have fleeting impressions when 
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they expectorate white or yellow matter that it is red 
in color. The illusion is reported in 95% of the 
hemorrhage cases.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


1928. Soesman, F. J. Réves organo-génésiques. 
(Organogenie dreams.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 
86, 64-67.—The following conclusions are in order: 
(1) Organic stimuli provoke dreams; (2) these stim- 
uli are transformed by the imagination into variable 
symbols, which present the same characteristics; (3) 
some of the primary characteristics of the organic 
stimuli are transmitted with the greatest constancy in 
the images of the dream.—P. A. Pooler (Boston). 


1929. Sommer, R. Die psychische Hygiene des 
Larmes. (The mental hygiene of noise.) Allg. drzt. 
Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 33-34.— 
A brief discussion of the problem of controlling noise 
from the point of view of mental hygiene. It is 
pointed out that the problem was first attacked as 
a problem of industrial hygiene, and that only re- 
cently has the interest shifted to the more general 
application. At the end of the article it is pointed 
out that the problem of controlling the many smells 
which afflict humanity as a result of increased num- 
bers of motor vehicles, etc., is another of the same 
order, and it is suggested that the protection and 
eare of the sense organs and the concomitant sen- 
sations in general are problems demanding atten- 
tion from the people interested in mental hygiene.- 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1930. Stekel, W. [Ed.] Fortschritte der Sex- 
ualwissenschaft und Psychanalyse. (Advances in 
sexual science and psychoanalysis.) [Ed. by A. N. 
Missriegler and Emil Gutheil.}] Wien: Deuticke, 
1928. Pp. 195.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1931. Wells, F.L. Reaction time and allied meas- 
ures under hypnosis: report of a case. J. Abn. & 
Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 264-275.—It appears from 
this case that so far as functional efficiency is con- 
cerned, the force of suggestion varies greatly with 
different functions. Attention also must be paid to 
equalizing, at least objectively, the force of special 
suggestions in the various states where effects of the 
hypnotie process are to be compared. Other prob- 
lems concern the eriteria of the hypnotic state and 
possible change and fluctuation during the periods 
under experimental study.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


1932. Wilcocks, R. W. Oor die Metode van In- 
valle. (On the method of “free” reproductions. ) 
So. African J. Sci., 1928, 25, 491-498.—The question 
is emphatically asked to what extent one can know 
that the so-called “free” reproductions lead to the 
psychological causes of the manifest dream content. 
It is shown that the reproductions are “not free” 
in an even more specific sense than Freud accepts. 
They are determined processes, i.e., one’s reproduc- 
tions are controlled by schematic anticipations. Cer- 
tain schematic anticipations are described which ean 
result in the reproduction leading to the accumula- 
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tion of empirical data only apparently proving prin- 
ciples which are fundamental in psychoanalytic 
theory and practice. It is also pointed out that the 
question remains unanswered as to how one ean rec- 
ognize precisely when the psychological causes for 
manifest dream are arrived at in a chain of re- 
productions. Schematic anticipations are suggested 
hieh will lessen such dangers attending an uncriti- 
use of the method under consideration. The 
possibility is diseussed of avoiding an anticipation 
nfavorable to the diseovery of the psychological 
of a dream containing symbolism.—H. F. Ver- 


CAUSES 
Stellenbosch ). 

1933. Zulliger, H. “ Die 
Uber einen Maskenbrauch. 
ones. A custom with masks.) Imago, 1928, 14, 447- 
i56.—In the Létschental, Switzerland, on certain 
days the young men, masked to identify with the 
fathers, symbolize by their sooty covering birth from 
the fathers’ hearth (mother’s womb), and squirt sooty 
suds and blood at the women and girls. This coitus 
s an expression for the Oedipus wishes. 
Moxon (San 


Roichtschaggeten.” 
(The soot-checkered 


mbolism 1 
Parallels to this custom are cited.—C. 
rane 
[See also abstracts 1863, 1937, 1938, 1946, 1947, 

2005, 2100, 2104, 2110.] 
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1934. Alpers, B. J., & Waggoner, R. W. Extra- 
neural and neural anomalies in Friedreich’s ataxia. 
Veur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 47-60.—The au- 

reports eases of Friedreich’s ataxia present in 
vo generations of one family. Spina bifida occulta 
found in seven of nine offspring examined and 
rives evidence of a tendency to degeneration in the 
stock. Other physical evidence of degenera- 
been reported in almost every system of 


tion has 
This family shows one of the 


in the body. 
instances where it has been traced as a definite 
hereditary disease through several generations.—E. 
C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital ). 

1935. [Anon.] Concussion of the brain, or 
“punch drunk.” J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 92, 314- 
315.—The mental changes which follow blows upon 
the head, the so-called “ punch drunk,” have been 

be due to minute 
Rich (Bellevue 


recent investigators to 
in the brain.—G. J. 


hown by 
hemorrhages 
Hospital). 
1936. Baruk, H., & Morel, —. Contribution a 
l'étude de la psychologie et physiologie pathologique 
de l’hébéphréno-catatonie. (A contribution to the 
psychology and the pathological physiology of hebe- 
phrenic catatonia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 
12-57.—The author summarizes his work as follows: 
1) Hebephrenie catatonia cannot be conceived of as 
an affection bearing exclusively upon the cenesthetie 
and affective elements. It causes a very complex dis- 
turbance of the mental activity, which spurs on sec- 
manifestations; (2) from the 


ndary automatic 
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physiological viewpoint the motor-catatonic syn- 
drome cannot be considered under the range of “a 
narrow localization” and exclusive of the central 
levels; (3) the elinical and physiological findings 
show in this affection the importance of the phe- 
nomena of both psychic and psycho-motor libera- 
tion —P. A. Pooler (Boston). 


1937. Bibring, E. Klinische Beitrage zur Para- 
noiafrage. I. Zur Psychologie der Todesideen bei 
paranoider Schizophrenie. (Clinical contributions 
to the paranoia question. I. Psychology of ideas of 
death in paranoid schizophrenia.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 508-517.—Cases are cited to 
show that the “dying” satisfies the tendency to re- 
venge and aggression belonging to a negative libi- 
dinal attitude to the object. But at bottom the de- 
lusion of someone’s death means the same as the 
figure of speech, “ You are dead to me,” ie., no 
longer the object of any feelings of love or hate. 
Bibring compares the death and reanimation of per- 
sons in delusions and in dreams.—C. Mozon (San 
Francisco ). 

1938. Brunswick, R. M. Die Analyse eines Eifer- 
suchtswahnes. (The analysis of a delusion of jeal- 
ousy.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 458-507. 
—A case of a psychotic woman with the one symptom 
of delusional jealousy, around which were grouped 
some ideas of persecution. The cause of the psy- 
chosis was unconscious homosexuality. Marriage 
occasioned the outbreak of the malady—the husband 
being unable to take the sister’s place. The very 
early seduction by the patient’s older sister caused a 
strong trauma and a fixation which blocked the path 
of development to the Oedipus complex and hetero- 
sexuality. The case shows that under quite special 
structural conditions a paranoid process can be 
analyzed and therapeutically influenced. This pa- 
tient has remained well for over a year and has ad- 
justed to a difficult family situation and a neurotic 
husband. The detailed study of the case includes the 
following subtitles: analysis of the infantile sexual 
strivings; the influence of the seduction; death fan-, 
tasies; the infantile masturbation; penis envy and 
castration anxiety; homosexual jealousy and anal 
erotism. With examples of dreams the three para- 
noid phases are sketched in relation to the course of 
the two and a half months’ analysis, including the 
phase of negative transference——C. Moron (San 
Francisco ). 

1939. Courbon, P. De la survivance de l’affecti- 
vité au naufrage de l’intelligence dans certains 
psychoses chroniques. (On the survival of affectivity 
in mental deterioration in certain chronic psy- 
choses.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 419-433.— 
Despite an incoherence of language and conduct, an 
extreme indifference to people around them, and 
neglect of themselves, the two patients (as here re- 
ported) showed a commendable altruistic spirit in 
their ministrations to the sufferers of the asylum. 
Contrary to what seemed probable at first, the intel- 
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leetual troubles were in reality less profund than the 
affective disturbances. It was a matter of the re- 
traction of affection in consequence of which the 
intellectual elements, although always existent, could 
be utilized only for the satisfaction of the reversion 
tendencies. Whence arose in this particular ease, the 
absurdity of the conduct in all cases were altruism 
did not come into play. These cases are not related 
to dementia, but to schizophrenia.—P. A. Pooler 
(Boston). 


1940. Davidoff, L. M. The brain in mongolian 
idiocy. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 20, 1,229- 
1,257.—Mongolian idiots who resemble each other 
clinieally fail to show any marked degree of unanim- 
ity pathologically. Certain morphologic changes are 
constant with the exception of a small cerebellum 
and brain stem, the embryonic convolutional pattern, 
and a small content of ganglion cells of the third 
cortical layer. The author concludes that the brain 
in mongolian idiocy shows (1) agenesis, as evidenced 
by cell poverty and failure of gyral development, (2) 
aplasia, shown by its small size in comparison with 
that of children of corresponding age, and (3) para- 
genesis, as demonstrated by the frequent occurrence 
of anomalies.—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital ). 


1941. Doan, J. C. Occupational therapy. Occup. 
Therap. & Rehab., 1929, 8, 11-16.—Physicians should 
know more about the psychology of sickness and of 
the relatives of the sick. Some dispositions become 
more irritable and unpleasant during sickness, and 
with others the reverse is true. The pupils in 
schools of occupational therapy are learning some 
of these clinical manifestations —H. FE. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


1942. Elonen, A. 8., & Woodrow, H. Group 
tests of psychopathic tendencies in children. J. 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 315-327.—Various 
scores obtainable from the free association test differ 
considerably in the degree of correlation existing 
between them. No existing frequency table suffices 
for the determination of peculiar or pathological 
responses in a purely objective manner. Of the 
various scores obtainable from the free association 
test, the one which agrees best with ratings on “ nor- 
mality of behavior” is that representing the number 
of pathological responses. The ratings by teachers 
upon a rating seale of “normality of behavior,” 
which were used in this study as a criterion of tend- 
ency towards psychopathy, were probably unduly 
biased by differences between the children in intelli- 
gence.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 


1943. Greenwood, A. Mental disturbances fol- 
lowing operations for cataract. J. Amer. Med. 
Asso., 1928, 91, 1,713-1,716.—Mental disturbances 
oceur in about 3% of all patients operated for cata- 
ract. The primary causes are the advanced age of 
the patient and the bandaging of both eyes. The 
patient tends to become apprehensive, confused or 
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frightened. Prophylaxis consists of measures to re- 
assure and encourage the patient, together with 
sedatives. After the operation a nurse should be 


constantly at the bedside for at least 48 hours. The 
most effective active treatment is some measure to 
show the patient that he can really see.—G. J. Rich 
(Bellevue Hospital). 


1944. Harrington, M. A. The mental health prob- 
lem in the college. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 
23, 293-314.—There are four outstanding causes of 
mental ill health in the college: (1) failure on the 
part of the student to deal in a satisfactory way 
with the demands of his sexual instinct, (2) failure 
to make a satisfactory adjustment in the sphere of 
his social life, (3) failure to adjust himself satisfac- 
torily in matters pertaining to his work in the col- 
lege, (4) physical ailments of one kind or another. 
One of the ways in which the college may preserve 
the mental health of the student is in giving him 
such individual assistance as he may require in 
making his adjustments during the time that he is in 
college. A suggested plan, where the men live in 
the college, would be to make the dormitory a unit 
so as to have a direct contact with the student. In 
the dormitory, as a unit, would center the social 
life of the student. The unit would consist of about 
100 men who would live in one dormitory during 
their college career with counselors assigned to the 
units under the direction of the mental health officer. 
The mental health department would consist of the 
mental health officer, a trained psychiatrist, who is 
responsible for the mental health of the student 
body as a whole, and under him a group of coun- 
selors, each of whom would be responsible to the 
psychiatrist for the mental health of the students in 
his unit.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 


1945. Hershfield, A. S., Kibler, O. A., Colby, S., 
Koenig, M. T., Schmid, 0. W., & Saunders, A. M. 
Sodoku treatment in paresis. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1929, 92, 772-773.—Patients treated by inoculation 
with rat bite fever showed both physical and mental 
improvement.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


1946. Hirschboeck, F. J. Treatment of func- 
tional heart disease. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 91, 
1,852-1,857.—_Two cardiac conditions may be con- 
sidered purely functional in origin: neuro-circulatory 
asthenia, and pure cardiac neuroses, usually of emo- 
tional or psychogenic origin. These two conditions 
frequently overlap. Pure cardiac neurosis is de- 
pendent for its treatment on a psychotherapeutic 
approach. In neuro-cireculatory asthenia the man- 
agement is vocational guidance, exercise, and definite 
assurance to the patient that there is no organic dis- 
ease.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


1947. Jastrow, J. Relation of medicine to psy- 
chology. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 92, 720-723.— 
Neither physician nor psychologist should consider 
human behavior as divided into bodily behavior and 
mental behavior, but as united, forever joined in 
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that organic union that conditions strength and 
weakness alike. There is no more cogent example 


of the interpenetrating territory of medicine and 
psychology than the Freudian movement. The neu- 
roses require the attention of workers in both fields. 
Every large community needs a “ misery clinic” for 
the maladjusted of various types, a clinic in which 
physicians, psychologists, social workers and lay- 
men meet common problems.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue 
Hospital). 


1948. Lautier, J. Délire et responsabilité pénale. 
(Delusion and penal responsibility.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1928, 86, 409-414.—Should a person hav- 
ing delusions without mental impairment be held re- 
sponsible for an unlawful act independent of the 
delusions? A woman of 49 years had chronic de- 
lusions of persecution by her husband and two vis- 
ionary women. After three years of hospitalization 
the delusions decreased, she gradually forgot the 
delusions of the husband, and when she left the hos- 


pital she was told that the woman who persecuted 
her was dead. Later she stole a valise from a rail- 
road station. Because her intelligence was adequate 
to realize the seriousness of her act, and as she stole 


the valise for normal ecovetous reasons, and, since 
none of her delusions were found on examination to 
involved, the alienist decided that she should 

‘ve her prison sentence of one month.—0O. W. Rich- 


} 


(Clark). 


1949. Lelong, P. Evolution psychologique d’une 
schizophréne. (The psychological evolution of a 
schizophrenic.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 345- 
360.—This is a ease history of a schizophrenic, in 
whom there appeared a progressive integration of 
exual tendencies as a result of defective adaption. 
ousness in quest of equilibrium, unable to fol- 
progress of the “dynamic tendencies,” is 
lriven to more and more grave situations. The 
tendencies are transformed in the “ milieu exterieur,” 

the expense of a delirium of “influence ” 
segregation). “They are reintegrated, and suc- 
in dominating consciousness, but this has slumb- 
in a complete discordance and their triumph 
import.”"—P. A. Pooler 
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1950. Norman, H. J. Mental disorders: a hand- 


book for students and practitioners. New York: 
Wood, 1928. Pp. xv-+ 463. $5.00.—The author 
presents a compact handbook on mental disorders. 


The emphasis throughout is put on the practical 
rather than the theoretical aspect of the subject. A 
consideration of the various symptoms, diagnoses, 
prognoses, and treatments of many mental and ner- 
vous disturbances is made. The field of mental defi- 
ciency is treated from the practical and in lesser 
degree from the abstract or psychological viewpoints. 
The last two chapters of the work are entitled, “ Clin- 
ical examples in life and literature,” and “ Legal 
nsiderations,” the latter regarding the mentally 
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subnormal. A bibliography is appended.—J. W. 
Nagge (Clark). 


1951. Nyiré, G. Némely hasadasos jelenség dif- 
ferencidlis lélektani és psychopathologiai érteke- 
léséhez. (Various phenomena of dissociation of 
personality and their importance for differential psy- 
chology and pathology.) Magyar psychologiai 
szemle, 1928, 1, 89-95.—The author attempts to dif- 
ferentiate between the schizophrenic and the hysteric 
personality on the basis of dissociation; he conceives 
the latter to be conditioned by a congenitally primi- 
tive constitution, which reacts to reality by low- 
grade mechanisms. Among the important differences 
mentioned is that the hysterie forces reality to yield 
him satisfaction, and is concerned to inform his sur- 
roundings as to his success in understandable lan- 
guage; while the schizophrenic obtains his satisfac- 
tions autistically, is not interested in communicating 
with the world, and speaks a language chiefly sym- 
bolical—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1952. Sachs, B. Amaurotic family idiocy and 
general lipoid degeneration. Arch. Neur. & Psy- 
chiat., 1929, 21, 247-253.—Amaurotie family idiocy, 
besides showing certain structural changes, shows also 
a deposit of a lipoid substance within the cells, and 
shows also a relation to a group of diseases, Gaucher’s 
disease and an infantile disease known as the “ Nie- 
mann-Pick” type, both types being variants of a 
general lipoid celiular degeneration with enlargement 
of the spleen and liver. This seems to indicate that 
amaurotic family idiocy will have to be taken out of 
the category of hereditary and degenerative diseases, 
as put forth by Schaffer, and classed among the pri- 
mary metabolic disturbances.—E. C. Whitman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathie Hospital). 


1953. Singer, H. D. Mental disease and the in- 
duction of abortion. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 91, 
2,042-—2,044.—Toxie or organic mental disease should 
be considered as an indication for the termination of 
pregnancy only when the underlying bodily condition 
warrants such interference irrespective of the mental 
state. States of fear, manic-depressive psychoses 
and schizophrenia occurring during pregnancy are 
rarely benefited and are frequently made worse by 
the induction of abortion, as the underlying cause 
is not reached.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


1954. Strecker, E. A. Behavior problems in en- 
cephalitis. A clinical study of the relationship be- 
tween behavior and the acute and chronic phenom- 
ena of encephalitis. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 
21, 137-143.—With clinical material consisting of 50 
consecutive instances of encephalitis in children, 
ranging in age from 18 months to 16 years, the 
author has (1) analyzed the initial symptoms and 
signs in these eases which ended in behavior dis- 
orders, such as sleepiness, fever, involvement of the 
eye-museles, delirium, ete., (2) reviewed the conduct 
disorder in regard to frequency, extent, type, and 
seriousness (behavior is only slightly disturbed when 
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fever, delirium, or influenza-like phenomena are ab- 
sent and vice-versa), and (3) determined the pos- 
sible relationship between behavior and sex, age, 
type, clinical phenomena, delirium, and neurological 
signs. Behavior disturbances are more severe with 
boys but sexual deviations are more pronounced in 
girls. When the onset of the disease comes before 
adolescence, the likelihood of severe behavior dis- 
orders is greater. In a large number of cases, there 
was persistent or late development of neurologic 
signs; these cases less frequently showed behavior 
disorder. A discussion followed the paper.—EZ. C. 
Whitman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1955. Timme, W. Pluriglandular syndrome, in- 
volving calcium deficiency and correlated with be- 
havior disturbances. Arch. Neur. € Psychiat., 1929, 
21, 254-260.—A number of patients presented close 
resemblances: gross behavioristic anomalies (incor- 
rigibility, assaultiveness, ete.) with deficient utiliza- 
tion of ecaleium, parathyroid deficiency, and pineal 
involvement and with secondary disturbances in 
growth, blood pressure, and gonadal development. 
This syndrome is easily recognizable and lends itself 
to therapeutic treatment.—E. C. Whitman (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

1956. Trochine, G. J. La démence. (Dementia.) 
Ann, méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 307-337.—Inasmuch as 
dementia is a progressive disorganization of the 
psyche according to a “ determined plan,” the author 
finds it expedient to introduce his subject with a dis- 
cussion of the normal psyche, which consists of five 
levels: the reflexive-instinetive, the primitive (per- 
ception, laughing, crying, ete.), the stage of imitation 
and suggestion, the mechanical (memory and lan- 
guage), and the superior. The initial stage of the 
disorder (known as mechanical dementia) presents 
the following symptoms: absence of memory, which 
involves the superior type of attention, the absence 
of the stronger tension in the will—indicating that 
the superior functions have disappeared. Thus de- 
mentia results from the disappearance of the highest 
psychic level, which is the last to develop, leaving 
only the inferior levels to direct the organism. In 
the next stage, or imitative dementia, suggestibility 
and imitation dominate the whole symptomatology— 
as uniformity of judgment, idle words, perseverance, 
and stereotyped movements. The disappearance of 
the two levels is demonstrated by the memory of 
nothing new or contemporaneous, and the absence 
of both superior and mechanical attention. In auto- 
matie dementia, the superior, mechanical, and imi- 
tative levels are absent, the primitive alone remain- 
ing as the “director” of the psychic life. The 
patient appears as a mere automaton bereft of all 
personality. In the final stage, or absolute dementia, 
only the immediate sensations remaining. All asso- 
ciations, judgment, sense of time and space, and 
memory are lacking. Language consists of nothing 
more than a series of sounds. In fine, the patient 
becomes practically a vegetative organism.—P. A. 
Pooler (Boston). 


1955-1961 


1957. Trochine, G. J. La démence. (Dementia.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 394-414—In this 
paper, the author takes up the clinical varieties of 
dementia, summarizing as follows: (1) the mental 
disorders which do not vroduce dementia (hysteria, 
the entire group of tne psychogenic psychoses) ; 
(2) the mental disorders which produce “an obli- 
gatory dementia” progressively with four phases 
(progressive paralysis); (3) the mental disorders in 
which dementia is also necessary, but can be arrested; 
dementia with three degrees; not absolute dementia 
or “allusions to this”: the traumatic psychoses, 
tumorous, luetic, arterio-sclerotic, senile, and epi- 
leptic; (4) the variety isolated from the preceding 
group (dementia precox); (5) the mental disorders 
which produce dementia but very rarely; the de- 
mentia has only a mechanical phase (the psychoses 
of intoxication and infection); (6) the mental dis- 
orders of which the dementia is under discussion (the 
manic-depressive psychosis, and paranoia).—P. A. 
Pooler (Boston). 


1958. Witmer, E. R., & Witmer, L. Orthogenic 
cases. XVI. George: mentally restored to normal 
but intellectually deficient. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 
153-169.—A case is deseribed which at the start gave 
every appearance of being one of feeble-mindedness. 
Building upon the child’s best trait, a love of order- 
liness, his teachers were able to make considerable 
progress with him. The methods used are described. 
—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


[See also abstracts 1878, 1882, 1962, 1982, 2079.] 
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1959. Anderson, A., & Dvorak, B. Differences 
between college students and their elders in stand- 
ards of conduct. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 
286-—292.—College students differ from parents and 
grandparents in the standards on which they base 
their conduct, in that they prefer the standards of 
prudence and esthetics to those of right and wrong. 
The great differences in standards of conduct occur 
between age groups rather than between sex groups. 
All groups tend to eschew the standard of public 
opinion. Since they make prudence and esthetics 
their chosen standards for rationalizing their con- 
duct, college students probably could be appealed to 
on the basis of those standards far more effectively 
than on the standard of right and wrong. Social 
reactions analysis and key accompany article.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1960. Beringer, E. The psychology of Lady Mac- 
beth. LZthol. J., 1929, 14, 1-7.—Miss Beringer con- 
trasts the portrayal of Lady Macbeth as shown in the 
artistry of Mrs. Siddons, Helen Faucit, and herself. 
—F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


1961. Binder, R. M. The Transylvania Saxons: a 
sociological study on racial survival. Publi. Amer. 
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Sociol. Soe., 1927, 22, 195-199.—The Transylvania 
Saxons have maintained cultural integrity for nearly 
800 vears. Called from Holland to settle and fight 
in Hungary and act as a buffer against Mongol and 
Turkish invasions, they beeame politically independ- 
ent and ethnically self-conscious. Solidarity has 
been maintained by means of education the begin- 
nings of which are attributed to German neighbors, 
eustoms, folklore, and social tabu, the total effect of 
which has been to enhance ethno-centric feelings of 
uperiority and prevent intermarriage. In_ their 
present situation in Rumania, they are in a favorable 
position to maintain the independence of their cul- 
D. W. Willard (Clark). 


tural life. 


1962. Carpenter, N.C. Feeble-minded and pauper 
negroes in public institutions. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
Pol. & Soe. Sci., 1928, 140, 65-76.—Charts and tables 
relating to institutionalized negro and white paupers 
and feeble-minded, made from material drawn from 

ve U. S. Census Bureau reports. “ Differences in 
publie policies and social and economic conditions 
in various states together with the probably inequal 
distribution of socially inadequate types in various 
regions virtually destroy the significance of any 
countrywide comparison between the two groups.” 
It is suggested that further research might profitably 
in investigating the causes of the relatively 
early age of institutionalization of Negro paupers. 
T concludes that physical disability is the 
factor.—J. C. Spence (Clark). 


’ r r tT) "Tr 
mos signineant 


1963. Carpenter, N., & Doughton, G. Case studies 
on the réle of religion in the dissociated family. 


Pub imer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 199-202.—The 
normal reactions of individuals to institutional in- 
fluence are diffieult to determine because of defective 


types of cases found in the 
fields of social agencies. University students are the 
of the eases of this report. Three cases of 
disorganized families illustrate a series thus gathered 
how that religion and the church have played 
part in family crises, and may even »e con- 
destructive influences in family history.— 
llard (Clark). 


1964. Carezzano, P. [1 sintomo del Lombroso 
come carattere familiare. (Lombroso’s symptom as 
a family trait.) Arch. di antrop. crim., 1928, 48, 
fase. v.—In this article Carezzano undertakes to 
prove “ the existence of a strictly constitutional fac- 
tor in the delinquency phenomenon” and the char- 
acter of a family trait assumed by the psycho-phys- 
ical anesthesia of delinquents, called the “ Lombroso 
symptom” by Carlo De Sanctis in honor of the dis- 
For this purpose he examines the criminal 
eareers of three brothers, all of whom showed the 
same complete physical insensitiveness to pain as 
proved direetly by a clinieal examination and indi- 
their profession as fakirs and by their 
numerous tattooings, which physical insensitiveness 
with a similar lack of moral sensitive- 


ords, and the 


sidered a 


De We 


coverer. 


rectly by 


went together 
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ness. Only the first-born brother was an honest, 
domestic individual; and he showed no insensitive- 
ness. The father, though addicted to drink and of 
a neuropathic constitution, was an honest working- 
man. It seems that the first-born son was not af- 
feeted by the father’s chronic alcoholic intoxication, 
which became worse later during the conception of 
the three younger sons.—R. E. Schwarz (New York 
University ). 

1965. Coe, G. A. Motives of men. New York: 
Seribners, 1928. Pp. 275. $2.25—This is not a 
book of seience but of ethics by a man perturbed by 
the failure of our contemporary life to measure up 
to the ideals of what he considers real Christianity. 
Man today is considerably disillusioned about spirit- 
ual matters due to the influences of capitalistic eco- 
nomics, evolutionary biology and a _ materialistic 
psychology. Even literature has robbed man of the 
belief in his rationality, of a faith that one may rise 
above one’s instinctive tendencies. But the author 
believes this disillusionment is itself illusory. We 
should not be bound by any narrow theory of stable 
instinets or uneducable emotions as our only motives. 
Habits outweigh instincts and emotions. Up to the 
present the motives of men—laborers, employers and 
professionals—have been a mixture of narrow self- 
interest and social-mindedness. But modern educa- 
tion of small children through directed conditioning 
shows us one way of modifying the growth of “ bad” 
habits which prevent human happiness. Man is 
highly plastic by nature and once we acquire the cor- 
rect formula of living, all will be well. We need 
new aims or ideals to bring this event to consumma- 
tion. We must bring reason to bear upon our train- 
ing, although traditional views of both impulse and 
reason bind us to outworn precedents. We fear our 
freedom because we do not know what to do with 
it, hence we follow the past lines of action. Aggres- 
sive minorities of serious thinkers and cooperative 
thinking on our problems will help release us from 
the bondage of the past.—E. Young (Wisconsin). 


1966. Conti, U. Il magistrato dei minorenni. 
Quel che si é fatto all’estero. (The juvenile court. 
What has been done abroad.) Arch. di antrop. 


crim., 1928, 48, fase. v.—In this article the author 
gives the history and working methods of the juvenile 
courts in the United States and various European 
countries—R. E. Schwarz (New York University). 


1967. Deserontyon, J. A Mohawk form of ritual 
of condolence, 1782. (Trans. by J. N. B. Hewitt.) 
New York: Mus. Amer. Indian, Heye Foundation, 
1928. Pp. 36. Apply.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


1968. Faris, E. The sect and the sectarian. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 144-159.—Study 
of the sect, a contemporary phenomenon, affords 
opportunity for light on social origins, where eth- 
nology has failed. It will yield data on such per- 
ennial problems as the relations of society and+the 


individual, the leader and his group, instincts and 
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institutions and the like. Peculiarities in the his- 
tories of sects show how hazardous it is to generalize 
about such factors as the réle of geographical en- 
vironment, of instincts, ete. The sect is a product 
of social instability and embodies unique factors in 
every case. It flourishes in isolation, either physical 
or cultural, but has a cycle of rise and decline. In 
its various stages it produces the “ sectarian,” a dif- 
ferent personality for each sect and for each period 
of sect history, but whose traits tend to persist by 
virtue of group life and tradition. The relations 
of institution and personality may be explained in 
terms of Pareto’s derivées, derivations, and residues. 
Personality uniformities within a given sect in early 
stages of sect history (as well as of personal affilia- 
tion) are chiefly in the derivées, but spread to other 
aspects of personality with continued association. 
Recruiting of sects cannot be explained on the basis 
of initial like-mindedness, but rather on a principle 
of kindred aspiration of persons to be different from 
themselves, or like something else, though forces 
shaping institution and personality are not simple 
and uniform.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 


1969. Fischer, H. Erlebnis und Metaphysik; zur 
Psychologie des metaphysischen Schaffens. (Ex- 
perience and metaphysics; on the psychology of 
metaphysical achievement.) Neue psychol. Stud., 
1927, 3, 221-439.—An elaborate analysis of the de- 
velopment of the metaphysician’s powers. Every 
great philosopher develops out of some great world 
crisis. The erisis unfolds the dormant potentiality 
of his creative soul, which comes to maturity under 
the influence of affliction, stress and storm. This 
affliction, however, is not so much a personal one as 
one caused by a newly established world view. The 
philosopher’s sorrow results not from a weakness 
or lack, but from an oversupply of strength and 
energy, which he must repress in order to direct it 
for the good of his people. The metaphysician has 
a particular kind of personality; he has a certain 
feeling of oneness with the universe, a “‘ world feel- 
ing ” which makes him stand alone among his people. 
For him, love and hate are both means to the at- 
tainment of a higher goal, that of developing his 
soul in such a way that he may solve world prob- 
lems. He must become creative. The philosopher 
has attained the height of his achievement when he 
becomes so unified with his mission that his entire 
being, his self, is wholly given to the cause.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

1970. Frobenius, L. Early African culture as an 
indication of present negro potentialities. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. Pol. d& Soc. Sei., 1928, 140, 153-165.— 
Intensive study of the interior cultures not disinte- 
grated by coastal invasions leads to the concept of 
two autochthonous cultures, Hamitic and Ethiopian, 
and a long series of invasive ones, of which three are 
described: the Erythrean, with a northern phase 
centering around Abyssinia and a southern phase in 
the Zambesi basin, characterized by a_ saerificial 
king-god and originating in ancient Elam before 
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cultural superiority had passed into the hands of the 
West Semites; the Syrtic, entering and dominating 
the western Sudan in the first millenium A. D., 
characterized by a caste society much resembling the 
medieval European; and the Atlantic, centering in 
the Niger delta, characterized by a theocratic state, 
and representing the extreme limit of an irruption 
from Western Asia in the first millenium B. C. 
The Hamitic culture is pastoral, characteristic of the 
northern desert regions, and intensely rationalistic; 
the Ethiopian is agricultural, spreads in a _ broad 
band across the continent, and is permeated by a 
simple, emotional, mystical piety. It is the last qual- 
ity which gives it, and the negro race which it char 
acterizes, the amazing absorptive power which has 
engulfed while submitting to invasion after invasion, 
transmitting the cultural acquirements derived from 
each into something distinctly African; and it is with 
reference to this quality that inquiries into present 
negro potentialities must be prosecuted. Questions 
are raised as to the durability and incubation period 
of these psychic characteristics and their resultant 
cultures when transplanted to alien soils. 24 dis 
tribution maps.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1971. Galli, E. Intorno all origine dei sentimenti 


estetici. (Concerning the origin of esthetie senti 
ments. ) Riv. pstcol., 1928, 24, 147-160.—The es 


thetic sentiment is dependent on the psycho-organic 
potential. It is enhanced by organic well-being, by 
specific sensory stimulation, and by sex activity. 
The author distinguishes three types of activity, 
utilitarian, esthetic and cognitive. The esthetic is 
the second in order of development phylo- and onto 
genetically. Certain other factors contribute to the 
appearance of this sentiment, as hereditary sets in 
the nervous system, attention, inhibitions and habit. 


T. M. Abel (Illinois). 


1972. Garth, T. R., & Isbell, S. R. The musical 
talent of Indians. Music Supervisors’ J., February, 
1929.—The Seashore Musical Talent Tests were given 
to 409 mixed-blood and 360 full-blood Indian chil 
dren. Compared with tests taken at the same time 
upon white children, there was indicated a slightly 
higher rating in time and rhythm, a deficiency in con 
sonance, and a marked weakness in pitch, intensity 
and memory. The authors conclude, however, taking 
other factors into account, that no real racial differ 
ence was shown.—B. F. Skinner (Harvard). 


1973. Groves, E. R. An introduction to sociology. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1928. Pp. vi + 568. 
$3.00.—The student is given an insight into processes 
and experiences socializing the individual as he de- 
velops from childhood. This is the special avenue 
of approach to the field of sociology utilized by the 
book. Concise and illuminating chapters deal with 
institutions, social problems, and resources of social 
reconstruction and control. Discussion topies, prob 
lems for class work, and numerous references, chap- 
ter by chapter, appear as teaching aids in the ap 
pendix.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 








1974-1980 


1974. Hamilton, G. V. A research in marriage. 
New York: Boni, 1929. Pp. xii+ 570. $10.00. 
(Publication date cited in III: 810 was in error.) 

The book comprises the frequency tables and most 
significant correlations derived from an exploratory 
methodological study on 100 wives and 100 husbands 
(ineluding 55 couples) in New York City, together 


with a small amount of interpretation and sugges- 
tion by the investigator. The method was that of 


rigidly controlled questionnaire, in which the ques- 
tions were presented on printed cards and full no- 
tation made of the reactions of the subject; this was 
done in order to seeure strict comparability of data. 
The sex problems of marriage are central, but these 
are set against a background including particularly 
uch matters as economics and early conditioning. 
{mong the principal criteria used are the orgasm 
capacities of the women and an index of satisfac- 
tion with the marriage as a whole. It is pointed out 


that sinee the research is not a survey but an ex- 
ploration for significant antecedent-consequent cor- 
elations, the question of selection does not arise; 
among such correlations indicated are some which 


tend to substantiate the insights of Freud respecting 
the Oedipus situation and the pre-genital compo- 
nents of sexuality. The author is planning a revision 
and extension of the method, as well as other studies 
f a monographie nature derived from the present 
material. No bibliography.—R. R. Willoughby 


( lark }. 


1975. Hirschfeld, J. Shakespeare as a psycholo- 
gist of crime. Lthol. J., 1929, 14, 8-10.—The article 


gives a brief account of two new books which have 
appeared on the continent on the above subject. The 
exact titles of the books are not given. One is by 
Kohler, the famous jurist. The other is by Goll, 


The point of view of the 
will” while that of the 


Chief of the Danish Police. 


former is “freedom of the 


latter “determinism.” Both books give psycho- 
pathological accounts of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Brutus, Cassius, Othello, Richard III and Iago. 
Kohler also considers Edmund and Cade.—F. M. Tea- 


garde n (Pittsburgh). 


1976. Hutchins, R. M., & Slesinger, D. Legal 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 13-26.—In the 
practice of law a rough and ready set of so-called 
psychological principles have been applied which the 
more recent growth of the science has tended to dis- 
credit. When the psychologists have left the courts 
to their own devices they have not done so badly 
so far as some questions of psychological fact are 
eoncerned. But practice is often demonstrably 
faulty, since the courts are not entirely consistent 
in their psychological assumptions, are slow to ac- 
cept the findings of psychologists, and depend upon 
unreliable eriteria in forming judgments of character, 
truth-telling, ete. On the other hand, psychologists at 
present have little to offer to many departments of 
the law. Psychology can gain by closer contacts with 
the problems demanding legal solution —H. Helson 
(Bryn Mawr). 
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1977. Juergens, 8S. P. Newman on the psychol- 
ogy of faith. New York: Maemillan, 1928. Pp. 
xvii + 288. $2.75.—While formal logic has for us 
a definite value, it is but a part of the function of 
the illative sense which also serves us in a more inti- 
mate and fundamental way. It is this which ab- 
stracts and generalizes from facts of experience and 
gives us general notions. It spontaneously draws 
conclusions from only partly conscious premises and 
demands that particular propositions be given or 
denied assent. This sense, the discovery of which 
was Newman’s greatest contribution to modern psy- 
chology, varies according to the individual, but is 
for each one his supreme and God-given guide. 
One who believes in God, and that God cannot lie, 
comes by the use of this sense to have a religious 
faith that is for him as certain as definitely perceived 
objects; a certainty which in Newman’s case was en- 
haneed by a visible Catholic Church to which God 
entrusted his commands. The genesis of faith in the 
individual and the sources of Newman’s psychology 
of faith are the topies of the last two chapters. The 
book is replete with cross references and references 
to Newman’s works.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


1978. Kittredge, G. L. Witchcraft in old and 
New England. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. x + 641. $6.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


1979. Lasswell, H. D. Types of political person- 
alities. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 159-169. 
—Political literature is analyzed for data about per- 
sonality types. The characteristics of the agitator, 
the responsible party leader, and the “boss” are 
assembled. The complementary functions of the agi- 
tator and the responsible leader in a typical political 
event are illustrated. The formative effect of po- 
litical patterns upon personality is illustrated in the 
demagogue, the “functionary” or bureaucrat, and 
the diplomat.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 


1980. Li, C. The formation of the Chinese people. 


Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 283.— 
“The book is in eight chapters. The first is confined 


to a statement of the problem as a whole. To the 
evolution, expansion, and the characteristic of the 
so-called We-group, that is, the more typical Chinese, 
four chapters are devoted. The You-group, in- 
cluding such ethnical elements as the Mongol and 
the Tungus from the north and the Miao and the 
Yao from the south, takes up two more. The last 
chapter deals with the integration of the We- and 
You-groups into the modern Chinese people. Dr. 
Li’s diseussion on the physical traits of the modern 
Chinese is based mainly upon his own anthropo- 
metrical observations upon Chinese students in the 
Eastern colleges and universities of the United States 
of America and Cantonese laborers in Boston. He 
concludes that if the shape of the head is to be used 
as the best distinguishing trait, the modern Chinese 
are in part long-headed, in part round-headed, with 
the round-headed predominating; but they are mostly 

. mesocephalic. Of the long-headed, there are 
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two different types, one narrow-nosed, more preva- 
lent in Shantung, and the other broadnosed, more 
prevalent in Kansu and Kwangsi. After having 
considered the movements of the different ethnical 
elements during historical times and their conse- 
quent intermingling, it is further concluded . . . that 
the original typical Chinese, the truly representative 
descendants of the Yellow Emperor, were roundheads 
with rather narrow noses, and that the present 
medium-headedness and medium-nosedness resulted, 
on the one hand, from an admixture of northern 
blood, notably that of the Tunguses, who were long- 
heads with also narrow noses; and on the other, from 
another admixture of the southern You-groups, which 
were either long-headed or round-headed, but all 
broad- or flat-nosed.” Three approaches were 
adopted for discussing the evolution and expansion 
of the original Chinese. “One is to keep track of 
how the brick walls of the cities of the various prov- 
inces were one after another built.... A detailed 
statistical study of the number and age of such walls, 
living as well as abandoned, as far as ascertainable 
from the records, enables the author to affirm that 
Kansu is perhaps the oldest province that the Chinese 
people ever occupied, although at present not much 
Chinese blood is to be found in that province, and 
that Kweichow, on the other hand, is ‘in every re- 
spect the youngest’ of the provinces. The rest of 
the provinces come in between, the general order 
being from the northwest to the southeast and south- 
west.” The second approach adopted is to pick out 
ten representative surnames and to trace their spread 
from their respective centers or groups of centers 
during the historical periods. To accomplish this, 
resort is of course had to genealogical and biograph- 
ical records, which, fortunately, the Chinese stack- 
room contains in abundance. “The movement of 
the We-group before 206 B. C.,” says Li in sum- 
mary, “ was limited to the north of the Youngtse; the 
southeastward movement was the dominant current up 
to 1280 A. D.; the southeastward currents were espe- 
cially dominant during the periods 265 A. D.-618 
A. D. and 906 A. D.—1280 A. D.; the southwestward 
movement began faintly about 206 B.C., and became 
dominant only after 1280 A. D.” Yet another ap- 
proach is through a study of the distribution of 
Chinese population during the different periods, 
based upon the official census covering 1500 years in 
all. The interesting point for us is that the three 
approaches agree in showing that the Chinese people 
spread from the northwest to the southeast and then 
southwest.—S. K. Chou (Stanford). 


1981. Locke, A. The negro’s contribution to 
American art and literature. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. 
& Soe. Sci., 1928, 140, 234-247.—An outline of negro 
literature and music in America, with bibliography. 
—J. C. Spence (Clark). 

1982. Lowenstein, O. Wher die psychiatrische 
Begutachtung von Kindern und Jugendlichen und 


die Grenzen der geltenden Fiirsorgegesetze. (The 
psyehiatrie examination of children and adolescents 





1981-1985 


and the limits of the laws concerned in providing for 
them.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
Hygiene, 1929, 2, 11-24.—A critical treatment of 
the laws of Germany for youthful criminals.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1983. Munro, T. Scientific method in aesthetics. 
New York: Norton, 1928. Pp. xi-+-101.—The de- 
seriptive methods of science, if more broadly con- 
ceived than in the experimental esthetics of Fechner, 
could be profitably employed in the field of esthetics. 
Thus in the analysis of form, there is need of a more 
deseriptive attitude in criticism, of greater attention 
to form in art, history, and “a comparison of ex 
amples from different media and different arts as op- 
posed to the present over-specialized study.” In the 
field of values, useful lines of investigation would 
include a systematic comparison of 
identical forms and types of form; a correlation be- 
tween diversities in responses to forms and age, en- 
vironment, education, vocation, and special training 
in art; and an observation of the genetic development 
of responses to various forms.—D. Katz (Prince- 
ton). 


responses to 


1984. Murchison, C. Social psychology, the psy- 
chology of political domination. Worcester: Clark 
University Press, 1929. Pp. 210. $3.50.—The basis 
of political life, the author holds, is to be sought not 
in such hypothetical factors in human nature as so- 
cial instinets, but rather in the differences in abilities 
and opportunities of individuals. Social behavior 
patterns are regarded as variable in form though 
fairly constant in content. Examples of social be- 
havior patterns, here considered, are those centering 
around birth control, control over the labor of others, 
international relations, community justice, and hu- 
man rights. <A brief criticism of such concepts in 
political philosophy as social contract theories, 
anarchy, socialism, democracy, and the Christian in 
terpretation of political life follow. The ‘ast part 
of the book contains a discussion of some persistent 


hypotheses in social psychology including social 
forees, instinets, drives, and the group mind.—vD. - 


Katz (Princeton). 


1985. Musil, A. The manners and customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins. New York: American Geograph- 
ical Society, 1928. Pp. xiv-+ 712. $8.00.—The 
Rwala are the only true Bedouin tribe of northern 
Arabia; they camp in an area having its center about 
200 miles due east of Damascus, i.e., about half way 
between that city and Bagdad. The author, who has 
explored in Arabia for many years, is the intimate 
friend of the prince of the tribe, and was accorded 
unusual facilities for the collection of material. 
Chapters on the heavenly bodies and the weather, 
animals, omens, spirits and vows, supernatural gifts, 
and death and after death describe the relations to 
the universe. Daily life is described in chapters on 
the tent and its furnishings, food, dress and weapons, 
camels, and horses. The internal organization of the 
tribe is examined in chapters on the structure of 








1986-1988 

wiety, marriage customs, children, strangers in the 
camp, poetry, judicial procedure, protection of the 
oppressed, hospitality, personal qualities, vengeance, 
and laws of inheritance. Relations to other peoples 
ved in a long chapter on war and peace. 


are summal 
Line drawings and photographs are used to deseribe 
pieces of equipment, ete., and there is a deseriptive 


ndex and a portrait of the author. Transliterations 
European system), translations, and explanations 
f the text of songs, common remarks, object names, 
in detail.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


etc., are given 


1986. Nathanson, Y. The musical ability of the 
1928, 


negro. inn imer. Acad. Pol. & Soe. Sei., 
140, 186-190.—* There is promise in the future of 
the negro in musie as in other fields of endeavor, but 
e must not be led to conclude more at present than 
that there is no evidence to permit us to evaluate his 
eal abil is definitely inferior or superior to 
e musical talent of the Caucasian.”—J. C. Spence 
Cla 
1987. Nelson, H. The creative years. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1928, 40, 303~-311.—Answering Wood- 


worth’s statement that the period from twenty years 
seem most favorable to inventiveness, ex- 


te tort 


up ( ) 

amples are cited of productivity past forty in artistic 

and seientifie fields. Interest in the paper is added 

he circumstance that the author thinks that its 
ne was directed by some intelligence outside her 

owl E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


88. Pan, Q. The meaning of national examina- 
tion system. China Critic, 1928, 1, 512-515.—The 
of the pre-Confucian era already sufficiently 
importance of singling out men of 
alent and of attainment. The transition from the 
ecognition of the basie principle of social differen- 
ition of Confucius, embodying as it did the honor- 
ng of the worthy in proper degrees, to the develop- 
system of civil selection occurred early in 


( hinese 


appreciated 


the 


Han Dynasty when Tung Chungshu first proposed a 
fairly well organized system for “raising” the 
talented and virtuous from obscurity. This was a 

stem of selection without competitive examination. 
‘In 132 A. D., as a result of a petition sent by Chu 
Hsur two different types of competitive examina- 


tion were adopted, one on scholastic attainment in 
to be taken by the literary class, and the 
technique of handling official doeu- 
ments to be taken by those who were already serving 


+} " 
t classies 


other on the 


n some minor official capacity. An age limit of 
forty was also set for the candidates, since it was 
tated in the Analects that ‘ intellectual maturity is 


” 


not attained until one is well approaching forty.’ 
\ reversion to the old eriteria of birth and personal 
estimate took place from the 3d century to the 7th. 


In 220 A. D., a period known as The Three King- 
doms, measures were taken to differentiate the popu- 
lation into nine classes, from the upper few of which 
talented men and experts were to be henceforth 
drawn. This system lasted until 600 A. D. and 
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lingered well into the first part of Tang Dynasty. 
[It proved a great incentive to the development of 
genealogy as a branch of historical study. In 610 
A. D., during the short-lived Sui Dynasty, the be- 
ginning of a selective system appeared, in which any 
suecessful candidate was for the first time designated 
the “Entered Scholar.” Important improvements 
during the great Tang Dynasty were, first, besides 
in literature, degrees in classies, law, or even mathe- 
maties or calligraphy were installed, the lines of 
knowledge running up to over fifty, and secondly, 
any aspirant for a degree might apply for exami- 
nations direct to the authorities concerned. “ Early 
in the Sung Dynasty, the subjects for examination 
were again reduced to the eclassies and belles letters. 
At one time a knowledge of the classics was made the 
sole requirement (1070 A. D.); but in addition the 
candidates were asked to express in formal writing 
opinions regarding the current political and economic 
policies of the government or future policies yet to be 
formulated. This bit of innovation was to last until 
the whole examination system was finally abolished 
in 1905. The changes effected during the Mongol, 
Ming, and the Manchu dynasties were largely in the 
nature of details.” The basie principle of the his- 
torical examination system was a sound one. The 
central and local governments were pretty closely 
knit so far as this matter of “raising” the worthy 
from the “ Flower of Talent” to the “ Han Lin” is 
concerned. The criteria were often narrow and hence 
destructive of initiative and originality. “ Eduea- 
tional psychologists in the country have lately come 
to take interest in the nature of the so-called octo- 
partite compositions, and have reached the conelu- 
sion that the ability to write such compositions prop- 
erly would evince a fair measure of native intelligence 
and that mere memory of a wealth of bookish in- 
formation would not avail the contestant. In short, 
the writing of such a composition is more comparable 
to intelligence testing than to information testing.” 
The sudden abolition of the national examination 
system in 1905 was quite a mistake, because it pro- 
vided for no transition and the age-old social and 
political recognition of the prime importance of civil 
selection went out with it. The Examination Council 
of the Five-power system of Dr. Sun Yat-sen as in- 
augurated in the Nationalist Government cannot be 
identified with that of civil service to be found in 
England and in the United States. The Chinese his- 
torical system was principally educational and social. 
Civil service examinations pick men for jobs, but 
the old Chinese system picked them for their own 


sake. Personality was more important than the 
office. “ Perhaps, each true to her national genius, 


modern America simply employs the competent and 
worthy, but gives them no distinction; England has 
seen fit to keep separate a system of civil service ex- 
amination to do the employing and a Royal Society 
to do the honoring; but China contrived to combine 
both functions in a single institution.”—S. K. Chou 
(Stanford). 
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1989. Pan, Q. Familism and the optimum family. 
China Critic, 1928, 1, 387-389.—‘* The optimum 
family system proposes to correct the sociological 
shortcomings of the ‘ greater’ and the biological ones 
of the ‘smaller.’ Both the ‘ greater’ and the ‘ smaller’ 
systems have certain characteristic educational values, 
and these the optimum system will prove proficient 
to preserve. In conclusion, it may be pointed out 
that our practical proposal is quite in line with the 
philosophy of familism. That the ‘smaller family’ 
is too individualistic is now generally admitted. But 
the ‘greater family,’ on the other hand, tends to 
be socialistic, and to assume the form and spirit of 
a minute state. This is why ‘ greater familism’ tends 
to supplant patriotism. And in our opinion, neither 
the individualistic nor the socialistic tendency will 
insure national and racial welfare and prosperity.” 
—S. K. Chou (Stanford). 

1990. Park, R. E. The bases of race prejudice. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1928, 140, 11-21. 
—Prejudice is an attitude, and “race prejudice is 
like class and caste prejudices—merely one variety 
of a species.” Regarded as a phenomenon of status, 
race prejudice becomes the resistance of social order 
to change. For example, the efforts of the negro to 
improve his position result in opposition, prejudice 
and animosity. Prejudices do not always express 
themselves in animosities; e.g., “if the Negro were 
content to remain in a subordinate position to which 
the white man’s prejudices—prejudices which have 
grown up through long and intimate association— 
assigned him, racial animosities would probably not 
exist.” Other reasons for difficulty between different 
races are racial instinetiveness, that is, the conscious- 
ness of difference which produces “ vague apprehen- 
sion tinged with and qualified by curiosity” and 
antipathies, which are intensified by such character- 
isties as racial odor, arousing disgust in one not of 
that race—J. C. Spence (Clark). 

1991. Peterson, J. Methods of investigating com- 
parative abilities in races. Ann. Amer. Acad. Poi. 
&€ Soc. Sci., 1928, 140, 178-185.—* The writer has 
become so skeptical of the results of group testing 
in race psychology that he is inclined to question all 
data so derived, and to recommend for race compari- 
sons only individual tests of a nature and under 
conditions affording constant stimulation by the 
tester under standardized conditions.” The author 
gives suggestions as to methods of race testing, and 
advances the belief that a race can best be tested by 
one of its own members, and that for that reason 
young negroes should be encouraged to obtain the 
necessary training for this work.—J. C. Spence 
(Clark). 

1992. Pillsbury, W. B., & Meader, C. L. The psy- 
chology of language. New York: Appleton, 1928. 
Pp. vii + 306. $3.00.—A discussion of some aspects 
of language, thought, and meaning from the point 
of view of a psychophysical interactionism. In the 
eight chapters contributed by Pillsbury there is a 
recapitulation of the elementary facts and theories 
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concerning the nervous system, the sense organs, 
sensation, perception, memory, association, imagery, 
ete., and a discussion of meaning and thought. It is 
assumed that “man thinks first and then expresses 
his thought in words, by some sort of translation. To 
understand this, it is necessary to know how words 
present themselves in the consciousness of the indi 
vidual, how they are related to ideas of another type 
than the verbal, how the ideas originate and how 
they arouse the words as images, how the movements 
of speech are evoked by these ideas, and finally how 
the listener or reader translates the words that he 
hears or the words that he sees into thoughts of his 
own” (p. 92). Concerning meaning and thought, 
it is said that “the essence of all thought 
is to be found in the fact of meaning. Meaning in 
its turn is due to the associations that are aroused 
by the mental content or, when associations are not 
fully aroused, by the partially open association 
paths” (p. 184). “Thinking may go on in words 
or in images equally well, but that which makes both 
images and words capable of carrying thought is 
not their peculiar structure but their reference, and 
the reference in either case is not to other words or 
images, but to types, to organized experiences, and 
to their representatives ” (p. 182). “ All considera 
tions make it probable that the so-called imageless 
thought is a development or degeneration from think- 
ing in images, and that the images may in many cases 
be present but be overlooked owing to their vague- 
ness or to the interest in the meaning or the refer- 
ence” (p. 184). Meader contributes an introductory 
chapter, one on the “speech organs,” and two chap- 
ters on sound changes and linguistic categories and 
syntax. Bibliography and documentation are limited 
to a few of the more obvious references appended to 
the chapters and a few scattered foot-note references. 
—E. A. Esper (Washington). 


1993. Reckless, W. C. A sociological clinic for 
the study of juvenile delinquency. Pub/l. Amer. 
Sociol. 1927, 22, 187-195.—The sociological 
clinie as established at Vanderbilt University is an 
instrument of research, as opposed to elinies for 
diagnosis and treatment, and it limits its intake to 
conform with high standards of research. With a 
student-faculty personnel, it adapts the methods and 
materials of other clinies to its special purposes. Its 
theory of delinquency shapes its case method some- 
what. Delinquent behavior is a product of inter- 
action between an objective situation (the child’s 
“real ” world), and a subjective situation (the child’s 
ideal construction of his social réle and his situa- 
tion). The record thus describes these two types of 
phenomena. Experience has demonstrated the value 
of a verbatim report of interviews seeking subjec- 
tive data, but favors a short, concise case study as 
opposed to exhaustive and detailed analysis of cases. 
There is a point of diminishing returns in the seope 
of data to be gathered having significance to the re- 
search student.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 
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S. A., & Waller, W. 

vciol. Soc., 1927 22, 180 
were asked to 
known to them by 


Stereotypes. 
186.—Vary- 
identify pic- 
name, as 


Rice, 


{mer Ny 


1904 
Pub 
ing groups of students 


tures of individuals not 


to occupation or social position. They were also 
asked to rate these persons as to intelligence and 
craftiness. The experiment was repeated after the 


identity of the individuals pictured was known to 
result, three conclusions were possible 
treatment of the data: (1) Stereo- 
be measured. (2) The charac- 


istical 


pes exist and can 


te es of stereotypes are occupational characteris- 
ti }) Personal traits such as intelligence and 
eraftiness which are attributed to persons are linked 

p chiefly with oceupational identity. The impor- 
tance of the study of the number, character, and 
rent of prevalent stereotypes is emphasized.— 
W. Willard lark). 


1995. Schorn, M. Untersuchungen zur Kritik der 
graphologischen Gutachten. (Critical investigations 
if cal judgments.) Indus. Psych 


27, 4, 359-368.—Samples of one person’s 


fecnn.. 


hand 


4 ipholog 1 


ere judged independently by five graphol 
og A detailed comparison of the judgments 
hows little or no agreement among them beyond 


be readily accounted for without accepting 
m Wik ‘hieago ). 


4. Seashore, C. E. Three new approaches to 
idy of negro music. inn. Amer. Acad. Pol 
1928, 140, 191-192.—Phonophotography 

‘ re production ot music, wave by wave, 
‘ientific analysis; with 
collection of samples of singing, we can 
talents by means of 
such 


nhauser ( 


+ } ; ] ] 
tr) ior detaied sé 


necifie traits and 


instruments and methods for 


( y score 
and as a result of this new evidence 
been made possible an analysis of the 
through the fundamental attributes; 
talents, the temporal talents and the dy- 

J. C. Swe nee Clark). 


907. Shaw, C. R. Correlation of rate of juvenile 
deling uency with certain indices of community or- 
ganization and disorganization. Publ. Amer. Sociol. 


Soc., 1927, 22, 174-178.—The indices of community 
organization and disorganization correlated with de- 
nqueney are family dependency, population mo- 
bility, na and number of families owning their 
n homes These are all found to be significantly 
ited with delinquency, as found in Chicago. 
Areas of the city located along radial axes origi- 


g in the center of the city—the Loop District 


elded varying degrees of correlation, and the 
above factors were found to be consistently associ- 
ited with community types as defined by earlier 
ecological deseriptions of the city and its growth. 
D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1998. Slawson, J. Causal relations in delin- 
quency research. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 
22, 169-174.—Determination of causes of anti-social 
behavior is best made by the statistical method as 
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opposed to the prevalent case analysis. Success 
with the statistical method rests upon objectivity 
of data about cases and the possibility of comparing 
these data with norms of behavior in non-delinquent 
populations so selected as to eliminate from results 
the influence of non-causal factors. Thus, low in- 
telligence and delinquency are found to be associated, 
but the association sinks to insignificance when the 
non-delinquent population is made up of persons 
of similar economic and social status. The method 
of partial correlation and the use of the regression 
equation may be most effective in showing the rela- 


tive weights of various factors causing delinquent 
behavior. Case work data should be made inecreas- 
ingly objective in character for purposes of statis- 
tieal treatment.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1999. Stinchfield, S. M. Speech pathology with 
methods in speech correction. Boston: Expres- 
sion, 1928. Pp. xiii-+ 266. $3.50.—The first chap- 


ter is devoted to speech defects as a special handi- 
The second chapter points out the confusion 


cap. 
of terminology in the literature and suggests a 
working classification with common _ terminology. 


The next two chapters are concerned with social mal- 
adjustment, neurosis and subnormality, and the re- 
lation that defective speech sometimes bears to 
these. One chapter describes the Blanton-Stinch- 
field Speech Measurements, which are divided into 
two parts, one requiring subjective judgments by the 
examiner and the other involving an objective meas- 
ure of performance. The remainder of the book and 
the supplement are devoted to principles of correc- 
tion and drills and exercises for that purpose. There 
index and most of the chapters have bibliog- 


Is an 
raphies. M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2000. Stinchfield, S. M. The psychology of 
speech. Boston: Expression, 1928. Pp. ix + 331. 
$3.75.—The first chapter is devoted to the phylo- 


genetic development of language. Facts are pre- 
sented on the language of apes and the theory is 
favored that the appearance of language is conse- 
quent on the development of the forebrain. In the 
second chapter it is pointed out that language in 
children appears first as emotional expression which 
gradually takes on the form of a symbolic vocabu- 
lary, and the elimination of speech defects is dis- 
cussed. Fairly complete chapters are devoted to the 
physiological bases for speech and the sensory and 
motor areas of the brain. Difficult sounds in the 
English language are described in detail and the for- 
eign nationalities for which each affords special 
difficulty are indicated. A number of phonetic ex- 
ercises are given. Five chapters, amply illustrated 
with literary quotations, are devoted to the more 
complex faculties and personality. In the last chap- 
Blanton-Stinehfield Speech 


ter is described the 
Measurements, which consist of two parts: (1) a 
subjective rating by the examiner of the subject’s 


vocal quality, pitch, time elements, enunciation, be- 
havior characteristics, and special handicaps or spe- 
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cial abilities; (2) an objective rating of articulation, 
reading and speech rates, and scope and use of 
vocabulary. A complete bibliography accompanies 
each chapter.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


2001. Tait, W. D. A social aspect of behavior- 
ism. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1928, 23, 397-399.— 
The author believes it will be impossible to change 
all of human nature by the mere change of environ- 
ment.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 


2002. Thompson, C. H. The educational achieve- 
ments of negro children. Ann. Amer. Acad. Poll. 
& Soc. Sci., 1928, 140, 193-208.—The author believes 
that the present tests measure not native but ac- 
quired ability, and hence are not suited to the meas- 
urement of negro intelligence. He proposes to as- 
eribe differences to environment rather than heredity, 
when that interpretation is logical; in fact he believes 
that environment is the chief cause of the variation 
in the achievement of white and negro children in 
mental and scholastic tests. Discussion with tables.— 
J. C. Spence (Clark). 

2003. Watson, G. B. Do groups think more effi- 
ciently than individuals? J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1928, 23, 328-336.—The product of group thinking 
is distinctly superior to that of the average and even 
that of the best member of the group. In most 
eases, with a simple task, a division among individ- 
uals and a summation would give a better product 
than is obtained by cooperative group discussion. 
Groups are more alike than random, or even average, 
individuals chosen from those groups. The larger 
the group, within the range from three to ten, here 
studied, the more superior the group product be- 
comes. Group production is a matter so different 
from individual production in the same field that 
one is practically no index of the other. Most of the 
factors that make for efficient work as a member of 
a group lie outside the range of the things we are 
doing in edueation to equip individuals to do tasks 
themselves.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


2004. Wile, I. 8. Lying as a social phenomenon. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 20, 1,284~-1,311.— 
The author seeks a rational explanation for the 
prevalence of lying and the attitude of society 
towards its general appearance and varied manifes- 
tations. As lying is undoubtedly an outgrowth of 
individual biologie needs, it advances one’s person- 
ality, but also threatens him; and so for the preser- 
vation of group relationships, lying is frowned upon. 
The urge to lie also arises from the social plane. It 
has its social value—society has not hesitated to 
utilize the lie as a form of society strategy posses- 
sing definite survival values. A discussion follows 
as to the relation between the individual and social 
mind, neither being regarded as an entity, but the 
individual mind as being integrated to a large extent 
with the social relationships in which it is only in 
partial contact, consciously and unconsciously. With 
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the young it is the struggle for the preservation of 
self that brings about the conflict with social rela 
tionships, and lying constitutes part of the combat 
for the preservation of individuality during the time 
that social relationships are slowly being established 
and accepted. Lying continues throughout life, but 
it is modified because of social requirements in 
order that individual conduct may be acceptable in 
terms of the group norm of conduct. Social lying 
should be interpreted ethically as well as socially. 
If morality is not inherited biologically, then the 
social guidances, standards, and practices determine 
the status of lying. Lying is then recognized by so 
ciety as a form of conduct which promotes the adap 
tation of man to his environment.—E. C. Whitman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2005. Witty, P. A.. & Lehman, H. C. Religious 
leadership and stability. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 
56-82.—Religious history records many unstable 
beings tortured into frenzy by persistent obsessions. 
The writers do not go so far as to assert with James 
that religious genius is invariably accompanied by 
nervous disturbance; however, they believe after a 
study of religious leaders (Luther, Bunyan, Tolstoy, 
and other leaders are discussed in detail) that reli- 
gion has operated as an intensely satisfying avenue 
of escape from mental stress. They believe that in 
so far as the religious genius is concerned the eccen 
tricity of genius, denied by some, is not wholly a 
myth.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


[See also abstracts 1778, 1849, 1860, 1875, 
1910, 1917, 1933, 2007, 2035, 2050, 2055, 
2079, 2106.] 
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2006. [Anon.] Information and data regarding 


tests in short-answer form. Pub. Pers. Stud., 
1929, 7, 3—-4.—(1) Distributions of scores, mean and 
medians are given for probation officer test given te 
68 applicants to the Cleveland Civil Service. A wide 


scatter of scores and a mean lower than expected are 
noted. (2) As a result of testing 124 applicants to 
the Milwaukee Civil Service Commission for auto 
mobile mechanic ratings, distribution, mean and 
median scores are listed for the Bureau of Publi 
Personnel Administration test for automobile me 
chanies and for the Stenquist mechanical aptitude 
test. A narrow range of scores on the automobile 
mechanic test and a high mean score on the Stenquist 
are mentioned. Correlation between the two sets of 
seores was 43+ .055.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2007. Bingham, W. V. Personality and public 


accidents—a study of accident-prone drivers. Repr. 
& Cir. Ser. Person. Res. Fed., No. 18. (Reprinted 
from Trans. 17th Ann. Safety Cong., Nat. Safety 


Coun., 928, 3.) $0.20—The author emphasizes the 
need for systematic recording and analysis of acci- 
dents occurring among accident-prone drivers of 
public vehicles, some of whom have only temporary 
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indicap lack of skill), and others of whom 
are constitutionally unfit (because of physiological 
defect eh as slow or irregular reaction time). 
Stu geno and treatment of 181 high-accident 


and detailed analysis of causal fac- 
160 of these men is 


men wa made, 
tors in acmdent proneness among 
various defects 


investiga- 


reported, showing the percentage of 


ntemporary publications and 


tions of similar nature are mentioned.—G. L. Bar- 
ty i nos). 

2008. Bramesfeld, E., & Eberle, E. Zur Psycho- 
logie des Praktikerurteils. (The psychology of 
pract eal 1igment. ) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 
302-306.—Sourees of error in judging men, with 
pecia reference to apprentices, are mentioned. 
Judgments should be analytical, with separate esti 
I ( cdilters qualities Tests should be checked 
ail e judgments pertaining strictly to 
elements of vocational fitness 1. W. Kornhauser 
Chicago 

2009. Bramesfeld, E., & Taubeneck, H. Erfolgs- 
kontrollen itiber psychotechnische Eignungspriif- 
ungen. Follow-up studies of psychotechnical tests 

hitne Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 321-343.— 
The stu s based upon the test results of young 

oO! entering industrv. The intercorrelations 
mor ) tests show interesting relationships 
make possible the selection of a short examina- 
ts) which correlates .88 with the com- 


ete examination. A study of the change of scores 

are repeated after a year or two 
the complete examination 
intelligence, only 
and extremely 
Composite test 
a merit rating based 


onsisteney tor 
“ practical ” 
erate consistenev for 

CO tency tor 
checked against 


neral and 
motor tests, 


sensory tests. 


manifested in actual work. The com 
pariso vs the tests “useful for practical pur- 
poses,”’ é eparate tests which give the best agree- 
ment with ratings are the same as those chosen on the 
ba tf the test intercorrelations.—A. W. Kornhauser 
(Chis 
2010. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
Staff. Suggested tests for medical social worker. 
Pub. Pers. Stud., 1929, 7, 8-18.—For the selection 
of qualified medical social service workers with sal- 
aries beginning at from $1,200 to $1,800, a series 
f tests is suggested (as vet unstandardized) which 
proposes to measure memory of oral directions; 


hods, work and terms; social service situ- 


theory, met 


ations and their solution; and social intelligence. To 
upplement the objective tests an interview to evalu- 
ate per onality traits such as spec ch, dress, earriage, 


effect is recommended as well 
examination.—K. M. Cow- 


personality 
physical 


and total 
qualifying 


as a 
dery (Stanford). 
2011. Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 


tion Staff. What’s wrong with service (efficiency) 
ratings? Pub. Pers. Stud., 1929, 7, 18-28.—Analy- 
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sis of data presented as to the validity and reliability 
of ratings of policemen and police women under 
varying conditions of control of ratings leads to the 
conclusion that the unreliability usually found is due 
to (1) the inability of the rating officer to hold in 
his mind at one time all of the pertinent facts in his 
possession which might affect the ratings; (2) the 
inability of the rating officer to evaluate and weigh, 
without some artificial scheme or aid, the facts in 
his possession which he can remember at one time; 
(3) “halo” effect, due to emotional factors, intellec- 
tual inadequacy on the part of the rater, and a re- 
luetance on the part of most rating officers to make 
ratings at all. Properly chosen rating officers, pro- 
vided with adequate forms and instructions, are able 
to give fairly reliable facts about the performance 
of employees, from which ratings can be made suffi- 
ciently reliable to be serviceable—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 


2012. 
Staff. Suggested tests for dietician. Pub. Pers. 
Stud., 1929, 7, 29-35.—An unstandardized battery 


of tests is proposed | to select dieticians for service in 
Short-answer form tests are 
to measure knowledge of purchase, proportion, 
values and sourees of foods; situations involving 
dietetics; food costs and values; and social intelli- 
gence. As supplements to the battery an evaluation 
of personality traits and impression by means of an 
data on education, experience and physical 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


institutional positions. 


interview, 
conditions are listed.—K. M. 
2013. Drill, R. Eignungspriifung fur die kom- 
munale Feuerwehr. (Aptitude tests for the munic- 
ipal fire bar’ “wngnarneu Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 
289-301.—The author describes tests developed for 
selecting firemen in Riga. Some 30 tests requiring 
four hours were given to 51 candidates, of whom 23 
were selected and reported on at the end of nine 
months. The combined test scores correlated .91 with 
the ranking of the men by the fire chief. Among 
the especially successful tests were those for muscu- 
lar strength, speed, coordination and endurance, and 
two practical tests, one requiring mounting a scaffold 
and the other finding a signal in a smoke-filled room. 
A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


Giese, F. Die menschliche Seite der tech- 
nischen Arbeit. (The human side of technical work.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 379-384.—Some atten- 
tion to the human problems of industry may be found 
in the older economic and social studies, but the re- 
cent development of industrial psychology has added 
a great deal. There is now need for more compre- 
hensive and theoretically satisfactory formulations. 
A twofold division of the field is suggested: (1) from 
the standpoint of the industrial organization, and 
(2) from the standpoint of subjective relationships 
to technical work. The former includes selection and 
placement, training and adjustment, improvement of 
work methods and conditions, and the psychology of 
selling. The latter ineludes questions of individual 


2014. 
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subjective adjustment to vocations, matters of col- 
lective psychology of workers, and broad problems 
of social psychology.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2015. Johnen, K. Das Klavierspiel in arbeits- 
technischer Beleuchtung. (Piano playing in the 
light of work technique.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 
5, 20-25.—In piano playing the student should learn 
to move the body and to breathe in rhythm with the 
music, both for the sake of health and comfort and 
for effectiveness in performance. A sample set of 
curves from the writer’s investigations is given, with 
records of bodily oscillations, breathing, and muscu- 
lar contractions of the arms. A full report of the 
work is published in Neue Wege zur Energetik des 
Klavierspiels, Amsterdam, H. J. Paris —A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 

2016. Kellner, H. Neun Jahre Priiferfahrungen 
in der Berliner Metallindustrie. (Nine years of test- 
ing in the Berlin metal industry.) Indus. Psycho- 
techn., 1928, 5, 33-48.—Figures are presented to 
show the relationship of workshop performance to 
records of school marks, to the kind of school at- 
tended, and to the oceupational class of the father. 
In all instanees a significant but not close relation- 
ship is apparent. The author briefly describes cer- 
tain features of the development and use of psycho- 
logical tests for apprentices in the metal-working 
industry of Berlin, mentions previously published 
results, and cites favorable recent findings of eight 
or ten concerns. Proficiency tests of apprentices 
over a period of several years showed that a superior, 
a middle, and an inferior group retained their rela- 
tive positions. The author estimates the financial 
saving produced by tests—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 
cago ). 

2017. Knoop, W. Die 
Beamtinnen fiir die Autoruf A.-G. (Aptitude test- 
ing of office girls for the Autoruf Co.) Indus. Psy- 
chotechn., 1928, 5, 143-146.—A series of tests given 
to 125 candidates for positions in taxicab call-sta- 
tions is deseribed and intereorrelations are presented. 
Fair agreement was found between test scores and 
ratings of performance by the management (N = 24). 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2018. Lahy, J. M. Le facteur psychologique dans 
la construction des machines a écrire. (The psy- 
chological factor in the construction of typewriters. ) 
Année psychol., 1927, 28, 245-247.—The author be- 
lieves that existing typewriters should be studied with 
a view to better adapting them to the psychological 
characteristics of the typist—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


2019. Lehmann, H. Zur Kritik der Bewegungs- 
studien von Gilbreth. (Critique of Gilbreth’s motion 
studies.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 306-314.— 
Gilbreth’s detailed studies of bricklaying are de- 
scribed and in the main approved. His methods are 
considered too elaborate for most practical work, 
however, and his procedure is held to create unfavor- 
able attitudes among the workers.—A. W. Kornhauser 
(Chicago). 


Eignungspriifung der 
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2020. Loeffier, J. Leistungssteigerung durch Ver- 
besserung der Arbeitstechnik in einem chemischen 
Fabrikbetrieb. (Increase of output through im- 
provement in work technique in a chemical indus- 
try.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 49-53.—A 
marked inerease in production was achieved in a 
chemical factory by means of time studies, reorgani- 
zation of the work, and introduction of a premium 
system of wage payment.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 
cago ). 

2021. Lossagk, H. Stiickzeitschwankungen und 
Zeitzuschlage bei der Vorschatzung der Leistung 
fiir Handarbeit mit kleiner Grundzeit. (Unit time 
variations and time additions in the evaluating of 
performance in the case of manual work with short 
basic time.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 257-270. 
—Experiments with hand-work and simple intellec- 
tual work in the laboratory and in industry agreed 
in showing a consistent relationship between varia 
tions in the time used in performing a task and the 
basic time required for the task. On the basis of 
the results, the author criticizes and amends Barth’s 
conclusions concerning allowances to be made in set- 
ting times in the case of very short manual tasks. 
A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2022. Lossagk, H. Werkstiick- und Werkzeug- 
griffe bei verschiedenen Arbeitsweisen. (The hold 
ing of work material and tools in different methods 
of work.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 1-15. 
Laboratory studies were conducted on a specially de 
vised assembly-job in order to discover the effects ot! 
certain variations in the manner of work. The work 
was done either in a continuous series of operations 
on one piece (Mehrartarbeit) or in a repetition of 


each operation on many pieces (Hinartarbeit). 
These methods of work were compared when on 
hand was used and when both hands were used. The 


investigator also varied the extent to which tools 
were employed. In general Mehrartarbeit was su- 
perior. Where hand was used Mehrartarbeit 
was the more advantageous when tools were less used 
and when the work was handled. Where both 
hands were used, Mehrartarbeit was even more ad- 
vantageous and (in contrast to the work with one 
hand) the more advantageous the more tools were 
employed. Other experiments dealt with the num 
ber of pieces advantageously worked on as part of 
one “ work-impulse.” Exploratory experiments are 
also reported attempting to parallel these for hand- 
work with similar ones for intellectual work.—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 

2023. Marbe, K. Psychotechnische und faktische 
Eignung. (Psychotechnical and actual fitness.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 16-20.—Fitness as 
measured by psychological tests often differs from 
actual fitness in an occupation, due, for example, to 
the influence of age and experience. Agreement be- 
tween tests and later performance is often unex- 
pectedly great when one considers the changes that 
occur between testing and follow-up. Results are 
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cited from a study of children over a period of years 
to show the tendency of the older children to remain 


slightly superior to the younger.—A. W. Kornhauser 
(( meago). 

2024. May, 8. C. University training for public 
Officials. Pub. Pers. Stud., 1928, 6, 238-240.—In 
view of the growth of a real science of public service 
the universities are faced with a challenge to provide 
a more highly developed training for such service, 
to inelude not only some of the broad general prin- 

ples already taught as political science but also 
more j;ractical courses to train in the techniques 
involved in holding and properly executing the 
duties of publie office —K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2025. Moede, W. Die Psychotechnik als Arbeits- 


wirtschaft. Psychotechnies as the economics of 
work.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 347-349.— 
Psychotechnics aims not at psychological or tech- 
nical, but at economic accomplishment. It is of cen- 
tral importance not only for the worker and the 
business unit but also for industry as a whole.—A. 
W. A rnbauser (Chieago). 

2026. Moisescu, M. Rationalisierung des Ver- 
packens. Rationale of packing.) Indus. Psycho- 
techn., 1928, 5, 158-159.—The writer reports a piece 
of work of L. Walther in effecting marked improve- 
1e1 coffee packing through better placement of 

rkers, change of work process, ete. A. W. Korn- 
1u ( hnieago ). 


2027. Olssen, P. G. Vilka fordringar ur hialsosyn- 
punkt béra stiallas pa en person vilken 6nskar 
korkort som forare av motorfordon. (What re- 
u ents from the standpoint of health ought to 
eandidates for automobile driver’s 
Svenska likart., 1929, 26, 16—-22.— 
number of laws extending from 1906 to 
f restrictions have been laid down as 

which drivers’ may be 
Up to 1923 eandidates were re- 
submit certificates for absence of defects 
or hearing, and such other defects as might 
te them as drivers. In 1923 the law was 
modifying restrictions with reference to 
adding some other defects as disquali- 
it has been demonstrated that some 
in no way incapacitate even a professional 
No reference has been made to a num- 
ber of diseases and defects which ought to disqualify. 
In view of the fact that a revision of the law 
being contemplated the attention of the medical so- 
ealled to the following proposed additions 
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tc the existing law: Driver’s licenses shall be un- 
qualifiedly denied to the following classes: (1) 
those who suffer from aortal insufficiency, incom- 
pletely compensated heart failure, marked heighten- 
ing of blood pressure or arteriosclerosis; (2) those 


who suffer from epilepsy; (3) those who show signs 
of organic disease of the central nervous system of 
which loss of the patellar reflex may be taken as 
an indication; (4) those who constantly or period- 
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ically suffer from vertigo, dizziness or any disturb- 
ance of the sense of balance; (5) those who have 
tendencies to sudden of consciousness; (6) 
those who suffer or have suffered from any mental 
disease. Positive and clear directions should be 
given examining physicians, who are to turn over 
results directly to the local government, not leaving 
them in the hands of the applicant as heretofore. 
Applicants who are rejected are not to be per- 
mitted to go to another physician, but may appeal 
their case to the state department of medicine. In 
the event that an already licensed person acquires 
one of the disqualifying diseases or defects his case 
must be reported by his physician to the local gov- 
ernment in order that his driver’s license may be 
revoked.—T. C. Pihlblad (Wittenberg). 


2028. Prax, A. Das Werbewesen in der deutschen 
Gliihlampenindustrie. (Advertising in the German 
electric light industry.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 
4, 353-358.—The author describes the kinds of ap- 
peals used in early attempts to induce people to use 
electric lights in Germany and traces the more re- 
cent changes in the advertising—A. W. Kornhauser 
(Chicago ). 

2029. Rubarth, B. Untersuchung zur Bestge- 
staltung von Handheften fiir Schraubenzieher und 
ahnliche Werkzeuge. (Investigation of the best 
form of handles for serew-drivers and similar tools.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 129-142.—Handles of 
different shapes and sizes for screw-drivers and simi- 
lar tools were studied comparatively in terms of 
actual performance. Methods of measuring per- 
formance and tables of results are given, dealing 
with the force and speed of the turning movement 
with different handles. A cylindrical handle with 
rounded end is found better than the usual forms.— 
A. W. Kornhauser (Chieago). 


2030. Ruffer, W. Anlern-Erfolgskontrolle bei 
Osram. (Follow-up studies during training at Os- 
ram’s.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 86—94.—Rec- 
ords of the improvement in performance of 110 girls 
engaged in simple operations in a large electrical fae- 
tory were compared with test ratings. Some degree 
of agreement is found. A little less agreement ap- 
pears between the test scores and supervisors’ ratings. 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2031. Stolley, G. Psychotechnische Eignungs- 
prifung der Schneiderin, Prifverfahren und prak- 
tische Leistungskontrolle. (Psychotechnical tests of 
aptitude for dressmakers; test procedure and prac- 
tical follow-up.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 369- 
379.—A brief analysis is given of qualifications for 
the work and a set of 19 tests is deseribed. The test 
scores were correlated with performance on a special 
proficiency test given to 34 girls who had from one 
to two and one-half years’ training. The correlation 
coefficient was .60. Distinctly higher correlations are 
obtained through the use of selected tests, especially 
those of space perception and dexterity—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 
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2032. Stréer, H. Vergleichsversuche an Rechen- 
hilfsmitteln. (Comparative investigations of cal- 
culating aids.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 111- 
116.—Simple engineering calculations were per- 
formed with and without the use of short-cut charts. 
Except in extremely simple problems great saving 
of time and reduction of errors oceur with the use of 
the caleulating aids—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2033. Verwoerd, H. F. ’n Bydrae tot die metodiek 
en probleemstellings vir die psigologiese ondersoek 
van koerante-advertensies. (A contribution to the 
methodology in and problems for the psychological 
investigation of newspaper advertisements.) So. 
African J. Sci., 1928, 25, 469-480.—The use of in- 
trospection as a method for the experimental in- 
vestigation of newspaper advertisements is discussed 
and demonstrated, reference being made to the many 
investigations where this was only apparently done. 
It is contended that one of the shortcomings of 
works on advertisement psychology is the mingling 
of statements which are proved by experimental 
investigation, with those which are merely illustrated 
by reference to the authors’ personal impressions of 
particular advertisements. Examples are given of 
statements of the latter kind, which, although gen- 
erally treated as proved in advertisement psychology, 
are shown to be at least doubtful by experiments in 
which introspective reports were obtained. The fact 
that the impression made by an advertisement seen 
separately differs from that made when it appears 
in an advertisement page leads to the suggestion 
that most of the accepted facts of advertisement 
psychology should be re-investigated with advertise- 
ment pages and not separate advertisements as ma- 
terial. An experimental method by which this is 
being attempted introspectively is described. Further 
problems are also discussed and preliminary re- 
sults given, e.g., the influence on the apperception 
of a particular advertisement exerted by the idea- 
tional content of surrounding advertisements, etc. 
Attention is drawn to the desirability and possibil- 
ity of the study of complex advertisements besides 
the customary investigation of simple ones.—E. 
Schoombee (Stellenbosch). 


2034. von Foerster, J. Verkaufskunst und Or- 
ganisation im Einzelhandelsbetrieb. (Selling skill 
and organization in retail business.) Indus, Psy- 
chotechn., 1928, 5, 126-128; 147-158.—The writer 
reports in some detail a series of talks on problems 
and methods of organization and management in re- 
‘ail stores. Material is included on the psychology 
of selling, types of customers, advertising, ete.—A. 
W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2035. Weber, W. Die Tatigkeit des psycholog- 
ischen Sachverstandigen vor Gericht unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung industrieller Verhalt- 
nisse. (The activity of psychological experts in 
court proceedings, with special reference to indus- 
trial situations.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 273- 
283.—The author stresses the important part psy- 


2032-2039 


chologists should play in industrial and commercial 
legal proceedings, and gives illustrations of instances 
where psychological testimony was needed rather 
than (or in addition to) that of a specialist in the 
field of work involved.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 
cago). 


[See also abstracts 1772, 1792, 1795, 1876, 1995, 
2060, 2088, 2089.] 
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2036. Boorman, R. W. Developing personality 
in boys. New York: Macmillan, 1929. ° Pp. xix 
257. $2.50.—The program and curriculum in boys’ 
work are thought of as belonging to the zone of in- 
teraction between the individual and his social set- 
ting. The criterion of success is the degree in which 
the boy is helped to fit into that social setting better 
and the growth in personality which is the outcome. 
Data taken from life histories, letters and diaries 
have been used as a source of study. At the close 
of each chapter are suggestions for study and re- 
search, the laboratories for study being the home, 
vacant lots, playgrounds, scout troops, ete.—R. Ston¢ 
(Clark). 

2037. Cosgrave, J. G. The psychology of youth; 
a book for parents. Garden City: Doubleday-Doran, 


1929. Pp. 240. $2.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
2038. Elderton, E. M. On the relative value of 

the factors which influence infant welfare. Cam- 

bridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. 307.—This 


study consists of a careful analysis of a large amount 
of data gathered by medical officers of health and 
health visitors in 5 northern boroughs and in Bir- 
mingham. Correlations of infant mortality and of 
health of infants at one year with a number of hy- 
gienic and sociological factors were computed. Re- 
sults show that health of mother is the most im- 
portant single factor in infant mortality, while 
health of mother and maternal care as expressed in 
the habits of the mother, cleanliness of the home, 
and in ventilation, are the most important factors in 
the health of infants at one year. With these fac- 
tors partialled out there is little evidence that eco- 
nomic status, occupation of father, employment of 
mother, type of housing, or indoor or outdoor sani- 
tation is significantly associated with either infant 
mortality or health. The infant death rate is closely 
associated with health of infants at birth. Bottle-fed 
babies do not seem to be at a disadvantage except 
possibly from diarrhoea and digestive troubles in hot 
summers. Cleanliness of home and food does not 
seem to affect the health of children beyond one year 
of age. Tables and charts present the data in detail. 


—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2039. Eljasch, M. Neue Abstraktionsversuche 
bei vorschulpflichtigen Kindern. (New abstraction- 
experiments on pre-school children.) Zsch. f. Psy- 
chol., 1927, 105, 1-42.—Confirms the finding of Katz 
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that the majority of children between 3 and 7 
when confronted with the task of matching geometrie 
mateh them on the basis of similarity in 
“This predominance of color is found no 
matter whether size or torm is the competing char- 
acteristic of the objects to be compared.” But in 
form board tests the majority of children choose on 
the basis of form.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juven- 


ile Research ). 


2040. Estabrooks, G. H. Intelligence and pigmen- 
tation of hair and eyes in elementary school chil- 
dren. Amer. Jd. Psychol., 1929, 41, 106—108.—An 
experiment .to prove that the correlation between the 
pigmentation of the hair and eyes and intelligence, 

eh was found in an earlier study, is spurious.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
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2041. Ferriére, A. El alma del nifio a la luz de la 
ciencia. (The soul of the child in the light of scei- 
ence.) Madrid: Bruno Del Amo, 1928. Pp. 188.— 


The book is written from the genetie point of view. 


The work is divided into five parts: (1) The prob- 
lems of genetic psychology and its application to 
education and social economy. (2) The biogenetie 
law and edueation. (3) Psychological types in in- 
fancy and race. Their classification and psychother- 
apy. t) The school of the future. (5) The league 
‘ new education. In the fourth part the author 


the future with scientific meth- 
W. Nagge (Clark). 
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2042. Furfey, P. H. Pubescence and play be- 
havior. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 109-111—From 
an analysis of the results of a test purporting to de- 
ne boys’ preferences in play activities at certain 
found that there is a sudden loss of in- 
terest in certain of these activities at puberty.—D. E. 
(Clark). 
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2043. Gruenberg, 8. Parents as interpreters in a 
changing world. Child Stud., 1929, 6, 117-119.— 
Parents provide the earliest and most continuous in- 
fluence to which children are subjected. The home 
must maintain definite standards which are lived 
rather than taught, and the child should be directed 
striving toward these ideals.—M. P. 
(Faribault, Minn.). 


2044. Hoefer, C.. & Hardy, M. C. Later develop- 
ment of breast fed and artificially fed infants. J. 


in conscious 
Montagomer j 


Amer. Med. Asso., 1929, 92, 615-619.—An analysis 
of the infant feeding history of 383 elementary 


school children showed that children who were arti- 
ficially fed are, on the whole, inferior physically and 
mentally to the breast fed. The artificially fed chil- 
dren rank lowest in all physical traits measured ex- 
cept height, have the poorest nutritional indices, are 
the most susceptible to childhood diseases, are slow- 
est in learning to walk and talk, and rank next to the 
lowest in mental development, the lowest being those 
breast fed from 10 to 20 months. Children who 


were breast fed from 4 to 9 months are definitely 
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superior physically and mentally to all other groups. 
Children who were fed exclusively on breast milk 
longer than 9 months are mentally the poorest of all 
groups. As the length of the nursing period in- 
creases above 9 months there is a progressive de- 
crease in the intelligence ratings.—G. J. Rich (Belle- 
vue Hospital). 


2045. Kenyon, J. H., Hill, M. C., & Lincoln, E. 
Socializing the infant’s routine. Child Stud., 1929, 
6, 112-116.—These three specialists agree that the 
variability of the human element should be con- 
stantly considered in adjusting the schedule to the 





child. There is a difference between intelligent and 
diseriminating routine—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 

2046. Lasker, B. Childhood prejudices. Child 


Stud., 1929, 6, 107-109.—The attitudes acquired by 
children reflect their environment. Likes and dis- 
likes are the result less of deliberate teaching than of 
the child’s own observation. Open-mindedness is 
obtained by an emphasis on rationalized observation. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2047. Lippman, H. 8S. Restlessness in infancy. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 91, 1,848—-1,851.—Rest- 
lessness and muscular hypertonicity in infancy are 
due to autonomic imbalance with hyperactivity of the 
eranio-sacral division. The condition often disap- 
pears with the use of atropine—G. J. Rich (Belle- 
vue Hospital). 


2048. Lipshutz, 8. & McNally, L. Lester: a 
study in diagnostic teaching. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 
17, 204-209.—The ease of a boy who could read with 
the most remarkable facility but could not spell. He 
saw words without being aware of their component 
parts. The methods used in teaching the boy to spell 
are described.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


2049. McIlvaine, K. A., & Easby, C. Buster. 
Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 214-216.—A child of slightly 
superior intelligence was given individual instruc- 
tion for one hour a day for three months. In this 
way he covered as much ground as other children of 
his age do in the regular five hours of class instruec- 
tion. His social adjustment was looked after in a 
play hour.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


2050. Meyer, H. H. Child nature and nurture, 
according to Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. New 
York: Abingdon, 1928. Pp. 229. $2.50.—Nicolaus 
Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-60) of Saxony, the 
founder, patron and bishop of the reorganized Mo- 
ravian Church, was regarded by Isaac Watts and 
John Wesley as an honored contemporary. He was 
a Christian mystie who sought for himself and taught 
others to acquire conscious unbroken experience of 
communion with Christ as the one sufficient evidence 
of divine life in the soul. Pedagogically, Zinzen- 
dorf was an immediate forerunner of Herbart and 
Froebel. His first eatechism for little children, or 
“pure milk” of the the teachings concerning Jesus 
illustrate the simple, kindly way in which he ap- 
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proached children. The questions and answers are 
simple, intimate, and begin with that which is the 
nearest and most real to the child. He advocated 
spontaneous self-expression and play as essential to 
moral growth, while adult influence should be mainly 
by example. At a time when religion was practiced 
with an almost savage severity, and infant damna- 
tion was a matter of popular belief, he assumed as 
his starting point of educational theory that the 
original state of the child was one of innocence. The 
aim of religious nurture was the preservation of this 
innocence and the development of thought and word 
and deed into the likeness of the Savior. A Chris- 
tian home was the first requirement. When old 
enough to be taught, children were brought by their 
mothers each Sunday for singing, prayer and con- 
versation about Jesus. When slightly older, they 
were formed into a children’s choir and told stories 
about Jesus, learning about him as a Friend, Pro- 
tector, and Helper of children. Choir groups were 
graded and boys and girls promoted according to 
age and given suitable religious instruction. In the 
school room up to the age of fifteen the first two 
hours each morning were devoted to religious instruc- 
tion of a devotional nature. The Bible and hymns 
were used for teaching reading. Outside of school 
there was a variety of religious services: morning 
and evening worship, week-day and Sunday chil- 
dren’s hour, and class meetings. Stimulating though 
this environment must have been, Zinzendorf did 
not believe in foreing religious experience upon chil- 
dren, and regarded child conversion as a spiritual 
convulsion.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2051. Murphy, M. Tommy: preliminary report 
on a superior child. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 184— 
189.—A child of superior intelligence was so afraid 
of making a false statement that his behavior, both in 
school and out, was seriously affected. Logie was of 
no avail in combating the condition—J. T. Metcalf 
( Vermont). 


2052. Sherman, I. C. The effect of verbal sug- 
gestion upon perseverance. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 
17, 210-213.—A study based upon the results of an 
experiment tried with 65 children from 6 to 16 years 
old. Verbal suggestion was found to be most effec- 
tive with the youngest and oldest children of the 
group, and least effective in the intermediate ages.— 
J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


2053. Pratt, C. Children in their neighborhoods. 
Child Stud., 1929, 6, 110-112.—A child should be 
aided in becoming adjusted to his environment with 
a view of making him independent of such aid, and 
should be protected from social relations when his 
experience is not sufficient to enable him to make 
adjustment.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

2054. Pyle, W. H. Training children. New York: 
Century, 1929. Pp. ix+ 206. $1.75.—The book is 
designed entirely for parents, with the emphasis laid 
on the early training. The main purpose is “to 
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make clear that what the child becomes depends upon 
what he has at the beginning and upon the influences 
brought to bear upon him during the early years of 
his life.” The author, in the first part of the book, 
deals with the principles of child training, while in 
the second part he is concerned with the practical 
application of these principles, where he asks such 
questions as “ What are tantrums and how can a child 
be cured?” “ How ean a child be broken of the habit 
of running away?” and answers each in a short para- 
graph.—E. B. Heim (Price, Utah). 


2055. Sacks, M. L. Religious consciousness of 
late adolescence. New York: Avon 1928. 
Pp. vii+ 441. $4.00.—Book One: Relations be - 
tween religion and the sciences, as biology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology; and between religion, philosophy, 
theology and morality. Religion has been the cause 
of many decided changes in civilization. This should 
be an impetus towards a better understanding of the 
basic principles underlying religion, the possible 
application of religion to modern life, and its poten- 
tialities in the development of realities. It cannot 
be divorced from science or vice versa. It repre- 
sents a worldly whole and consists of the soul, sci- 
ence and the world. It must be recognized as a 
natural phenomenon which must be dealt with from 
every possible scientific point of view. Adolescence 
is preeminently the period of the rise of religious 
consciousness in the individual. Book Two: A 
study in religious consciousness. Evaluation of 
questionnaire methods. Questionnaire given to about 
800 males and females, from 13 to 57 
with majority between 16 and 26. Questions such 
as: “ What does religion mean to you?” “Do you 
think you were born with religious feeling, ete.?” 
“Did your understanding of religion undergo a 
change, from 12th to 14th to 16th years, ete.?”’ 
Individual treatment of responses, and typical re 
sponses given. Book Three: What are the colleges 
doing to satisfy the religious needs of late adolescents? 
Questionnaire sent to 52 colleges. Conclusions quite 
heterogeneous. 55 references to psychology of re- 
ligion are appended.—R. C. Travis (Yale). 
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2056. Schorn, M. Zur Psychologie des friihbe- 
gabten Kindes. (On the psychology of the preco- 
cious child.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1928, 105, 302-316. 
—Study of a 41-year-old girl with the mental age 
of 8 years.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Ke- 
search ). 


2057. Schroeder, P. L. Behavior difficulties in 
children associated with the results of birth trauma. 
J. Amer. Med. 1929, 92, 100-104.—Difficult 
labor tends to determine behavior problems which, 
however, are chiefly the result of mental retardation. 
Distractibility and hyperactivity are characteristic 
personality traits in birth traumas, but no behavior 
difficulty is specific. Children with cerebral birth 
injuries who do not develop palsies show the same 
mental retardation and behavior difficulties as those 


Asso., 
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vho do, except tor the specific effects of orthopedie 
andicap.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


2058. Sherman, M. The differentiation of emo- 
tional responses in infants. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1928, 8, 385-394.—This paper deals with an inter- 
pretation of the writer’s previous experiments upon 
the emotional responses of children. The conclusion 
s reached that the emotional responses of the new- 
born infant to the types of stimuli employed in the 
previous experiments are undifferentiated, and that 
the sueeess of the individual observer in recognizing 
and differentiating the emotional character of these 
due to a knowledge of the causative 
stimulating conditions. Bodily movements were 
usually found to be directly proportional, in regard 
and duration, to the strength of the 
timulating condition. The function of the bodily 
movements is evidently that of an attempt to adjust 

specific stimulating condition. The genesis of 
the specific emotional reactions of children and adults 
the responses available to the newborn infant. 
Even in the earliest responses two types of reactions 
are noted lL) that of rejecting the stimulus, and 
(2) that of aecepting the stimulating condition. 
ning of emotional responses goes on con- 
tinually, and the reactions to specifie stimulating 
often considerably altered with the 
Graham 


responses 1s 
to intensit 


eonditions are 


nerease of age and 


experience.—C. H. 


[See also abstracts 1776. 1942, 2082.] 
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2059. Branom, M. E. The Branom practice tests 
in elementary geography. New York: Macmillan, 
This is a series of 84 practice tests arranged 

A graph for the record of individual 
is given for each part.—L. M. Harden 


1928 Thi 
parts 
eT orf 


(‘larl 


Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
Standardized tests of ability to use cor- 
Pub. Pers. Stud., 1928, 6, 241-250.— 


O60 
tion Staff. 


rect English. 
| to test ability to use correct English in the 


Designed 

ordinary social, business and educational relation- 
ships, a battery is offered with separate tests of use 
of forms of words, correet or ineorrect construc- 


tions, choice of sentences, choice of words, word 
der in sentences, application of rules of grammar, 
conventions observed in letter writing, meaning of 
and the history and eonventions of the Eng- 
lish language. After preliminary testing in a school 
of seeretaries the revised battery was standardized 
on 1,628 persons, resulting in norms of medians and 
percentile levels for all grades from the 6th to college 
graduates, with the most satisfactory distributions 
and standards at the level of high school graduation. 
The reliability (odd vs. even items) for the full range 
represented is indicated by the coefficient .96. Test- 
ing time 40 minutes, scoring time 10 minutes per 
K. M. (Stanford). 


Vi ras, 


pape Cowderu 
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2061. Carreon, M. L. The 1928 testing program. 
Philippine Pub. Schools, 1929, 2, 33-40.—This study 
is the second in a series on the central-academic-nor- 
mal survey conducted by the General Office during 
the period from June to September, 1928. The first 
results of Form 2, Philippine Educational Achieve- 
ment Tests, Series B, Reading, are presented in this 
article—Y. Silverman (Clark). 

2062. Dvorak, A., & Rae, J. J. A comparison of 
the achievement of superior children in segregated 
and unsegregated first-grade classes. Elem. School 
J., 1929, 29, 380-387.—110 pupils in Caldwell, Idaho, 
were given three group tests of ability (intelligence 
and achievement); they were then ranked in order 
of their average percentile scores on the three tests. 
Two equivalent groups of 27 pupils each were se- 
lected from the upper two-thirds of the pupils. One 
group was “segregated” and the other entered the 
regular first grade. In May, five educational tests 
were given to both groups; the reliability of differ- 
ences in scores was computed; and the chance that 
real differences obtained was ascertained mathe- 
matically. The authors conclude from a study of 
teaching methods in the various subjects and from 
the test results that when the methods and the ma- 
terials of instruction are adapted to the abilities and 
educational needs of homogeneous groups, the results 
are positive—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 

2063. English, H. B. Bluffing in examinations. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 350.—Three questions 
involving knowledge about psychoterminality, sexa- 
genarianism, and tests of nevrility, were inserted in 
an hour quiz in elementary psychology with instruc- 
tions “Do not guess.” Answers on the part of a 
third of the students showed at least that degree of 
bluffing —E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2064. Fairbank, R. E. Emotional control. Amer. 
Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 34, 96-98.—An emotion is 
an unpremeditated, sweeping physical reaction, 
usually accompanied by what we call feeling or af- 
fect, and involving the visceral, sympathetic, and 
glandular systems. If we can direct and correct 
growth, why not direct and learn to control one of 
our most fundamental characteristics, the emotions? 
The child with tantrums or aggressiveness and tend- 
ency to “show off” is the one who is apt to create 
the greatest difficulty from the standpoint of the 
teacher, but one must look out for the quiet, sit- 
around child, who is good and obedient but timid 
and sensitive and who needs to be drawn out and en- 
couraged.—R. Stone (Clark). 


2065. Franklin, 8. P. Measurement of the com- 
prehensive difficulty of the precepts and parables of 
Jesus. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Character, 1928, 2, 
No. 1. Pp. 63.—18 precepts and 8 parables of Jesus 
were presented to about 800 children from grades 4 
to 12 in publie schools in Indiana. The children 
were required to choose from among a number of 
statements the one best expressing the meaning of a 
given precept or parable. Classification of pupils 
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was made on the basis of mental age determined by 
Haggerty Delta 2 and the Terman Group Test. The 
correlation between mental age and comprehension 
standing was .78+.01, between two measures of 
comprehension of the same sayings and parables 
.61 + .08, and between percentage of correct re- 
sponses at the different ages about .8. At age 8 
there was about 43% comprehension and at age 16 
about 94%. There was little improvement in com- 
prehension between 8 and 11 years and between 13 
and 16. Precepts were more difficult than the par- 
ables at all mental ages. Concrete material was 
understood about two or more years earlier than ab- 
stract material. Comprehension was relatively inde- 
pendent of regularity of attendance at Sunday school 
and chureh of pupils or parents.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

2066. Frear, F. D., & Coxe, W. W. Clothing test. 
Bloomington: Public School Publ. Co., 1929. Pp. 
16.—On construction, care, and selection of clothing. 
One part of the test is true-false; one involves yes or 
no for answer; two, the choice of a correct statement 
from 3 given statements.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


2067. Gallup, G. H. Best creative work in Amer- 
ican high schools, 1927-1928. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: 
Quill & Seroll Soe., 1928. Pp. 100. $1.50.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2068. Greene, H. A., & Jorgensen, A. N. The use 
and interpretation of educational tests. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. 411. $3.20.—The au- 
thors have written an elementary textbook of the 
essential principles of measurement in education for 
the use of the classroom teacher, the supervisor, and 
those preparing to teach or supervise. It is a non- 
technical treatment of the subject with concrete il- 
lustrations. The chief purpose of educational tests, 
according to the writers, is to improve classroom in- 
struction by means of the exact location, diagnosis, 
and remedy of individual difficulties in learning. The 
various kinds of educational tests are classified, illus- 
trated, and evaluated. Their uses are given as (1) 
comparative, both within the school itself and with 
norms and standards, as (2) instructional for de- 
termining the efficiency of teaching, value of methods 
used, diagnosis of class and individual difficulties, 
and as (3) means of grading and guiding the pupil 
in accordance with his ability and special aptitudes. 
The practical problems involved in the use of in- 
formal objective tests as well as in the use of stand- 
ardized tests are discussed and practical suggestions 
given. One chapter is devoted to an explanation of 
the most useful statistical methods and one appendix 
is composed of practical problems to be solved in- 
volving the methods explained. Special chapters are 
devoted to the diagnostic and remedial techniques of 
arithmetic, language, and reading. Selected refer- 
ences are given at the ends of the chapters, and in 
the appendix are lists of distributing agencies for 
tests, a classified list of tests and publishers, and a 
list of drill and remedial materials—M. B. Mitchell 
(Radeliffe ). 
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2069. Hammond, H. P., & Stoddard, G. D. A 
study of placement examinations. Univ. lowa Stud.: 
Stud. Educ., 1928, 4, No. 7. Pp. 59.—The lowa 
Placement Examinations were used in a representa- 
tive sampling of the engineering colleges of the coun- 
try. From 1,300 to 8,000 students took the various 
tests. Entering students were found to possess a 
great range of aptitude and preparation, both for 
scholastic work in general and for specific subjects 
in general. There was considerable range in the 
median scores on the examinations reported by vari- 
ous institutions. The placement examinations ap- 
peared to be valid instruments for the prediction of 
scholastic achievement in college, the prediction being 
best for the highest ranking students and poorest 
for the students ranking near the middle of the group. 
They also appeared to furnish valid data for the 
sectioning of classes on the basis of ability. A sum- 
mary of the contents of the tests, tables of raw data 
and an annotated bibliography are included in the 
study.—B. Wellman (lowa). 


2070. Henmon, V. A. C. Some significant results 
of the modern foreign language study. J. Educ. 
Res., 1929, 19, 79-91.—Results of the three-year in- 
vestigation undertaken by the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study showing comparative results for the 
United States, England and Canada. The results of 
achievement tests for French vocabulary, grammar, 
silent reading and composition are given for the 
three countries. Certain aspects of prognosis tests 
are outlined.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2071. Holaday, P. W. The long-time effect of 
freshman counseling. School & Soc., 1929, 29, 234- 
236.—Those entering freshmen at the University of 
Iowa who fell in the lowest decile on the basis of the 
entrance qualifying examinations given in 1926 were 
divided into 2 parallel groups, one of which was 
carefully coached and counseled throughout one year, 
the other of which was not given this attention. 
Observation of the 2 groups for 3 years revealed that 
in comparison with the control group the experi- 
mental made a higher grade-point average as well as 
a better adjustment to university life, and was re- 
duced less by the loss of members who were dropped 
from the university rolls for poor scholarship or who 
left the university because of discouragement.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 


2072. Hutchinson, M. E. College athletics and 
scholarship. School & Soc., 1929, 29, 151-152.—The 
male students entering Cornell University in 1922 
and graduating in 1926 were divided into 2 groups; 
one composed of athletes (members of the varsity or 
freshman teams), and the other of the rest of the 
undergraduate men. The groups were compared with 
respect to the percentage of their members who at- 
tained degrees, were put on probation at some time, 
registered for hard courses, registered for easy 
courses, or hovered about the passing mark; the aver- 
age number of years spent in college; the average 
number of hours of work carried; the average grade 
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made in the courses taken; and the average intelli- 
gence-test score. In practically all comparisons the 
athletes made the better showing, although the group 
differences were in general small. The participants 
in the various sports differed somewhat in intelligence 
and scholarship. Football men ranked rather high 
in intelligence and relatively low in scholarship, 
whereas track men ranked relatively high in both. 
The author does not attempt to generalize to other 
institutions or to other periods in the history of Cor- 
nell.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2073. Hutchinson, M. E. Hutchinson Latin gram- 
mar scale (A and B). Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School 
Publ. Co., 1929.—A series of multiple choice tests, 
graded in diffieulty, covering the use of nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives and verbs. Standards are being pre- 
pared. Record sheets, scoring keys and interpreta- 
tions are given.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 


2074. Irmina, Sister M. The relative merits of 
the methods of subtraction. Cath. Univ. Amer., 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1928, 3, No. 9. Pp. 29.—The author 
summarizes the methods of the fundamental process 
of subtraction as follows: I. Subtractive: (1) de- 
composition, (2) equal addition. II. Additive: (1) 
decomposition, (2) equal addition. III. Complemen- 

(1) decomposition, (2) equal addition. These 
methods are illustrated with problems and procedure. 
The subtractive and additive methods are contrasted 
as presented in experimental data; the complimen- 
tary method is dismissed “as no experimental data 
are available to show its merits.” “ The results of the 
experiments in every ease were unfavorable to de- 
composition, whether it was combined with the addi- 
tive or the subtractive method.” Equal addition 
yielded better results both in speed and accuracy, 
when combined with any other method. It is a ques- 
tion whether the benefit is due to the equal addition, 
or inherent in the original additive or subtractive 
habits. Results of many experiments are questioned, 
since they were influenced by the retroactive in- 
hibitions of former training. The evaluation of the 
methods should be checked by early and continuous 
training of four separate groups in the four methods. 
A brief bibliography.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsyl- 
vania). 


2075. Keyser, C. J. A fundamental background. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 432-446.—An analysis 
and proposed definitions of mathematics and science. 
“ (1) A mathematical proposition is an established 
hypothetical proposition; (2) a seientifie proposition 
is an established categorical proposition; (3) re- 
garded as an enterprise mathematics has for its aim 
the establishment of hypothetical propositions; (4) 
regarded as an enterprise science has for its aim the 
establishment of categorical propositions; (5) as a 
body of achievements mathematics is composed of all 
established hypothetical propositions and no others; 
(6) as a body of achievements science is composed 
of all established categorical propositions and no 
ithers.”—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 


tary: 
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2076. Kilzer, L. R., & Kirby, T. J. Inventory 
test for the mathematics of high school physics. 
Parts Iand II. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School Publ. 
Co., 1929.—“ The purposes of this test are: (1) To 
point out to mathematics teachers those items in 
their subjects which are useful in high school phys- 
ies, and to provide a means for testing the pupils on 
these items, (2) to assist the administration in guid- 
ing pupils in their choice of high school physics, 
(3) to provide an inventory test which may be given 
by the physies teacher during the first week of the 
eourse. (Although this test is not diagnostic in the 
strictest sense, it is valuable in pointing out many 
of the weak points and in indicating lines of attack 
for remedial work.)” The test is composed of prob- 
lems involved in the mathematical processes used in 
five of the leading high school physics books. There 
are two parts of the tests, and in each the test items 
are arranged in order of difficulty as shown by 
scores made by 265 high school pupils. On the basis 
of these 265 scores the tentative edition of the test 
was revised and “ the revised edition of the test was 
given to 262 pupils in six high schools. On the 
basis of data thus obtained, the reliability of the test 
as a whole was found to be .904—> .008.” Tentative 
norms are given.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 


2077. Koos, L. V. The questionnaire in educa- 
tion. New York: Maemillan, 1928. Pp. vi+ 178. 
$1.25.—The author’s aim has been to prepare a book 
of compact proportions that will be of interest and 
value to students of educational research and to edu- 
cational workers who undertake questionnaire stud- 
ies. Some issues in questionnaire investigations, the 
extent to which this method is used, the field of the 
questionnaire, the types of responses to question- 
naires, and the criteria for the construction of ques- 
tionnaires are discussed. There is a bibliography of 
60 titles —Y. Silverman (Clark). 


2078. Lennes, N. J., & Fee, I. B. Variability of 
individual performance. Schovl ¢ Soc., 1929, 29, 
264-268.—The records of 135 seventh-grade pupils 
in the “ Lennes Practice and Test Sheets” in arith- 
metical fundamentals were analyzed from the point 
of view of individual variability. In this trait start- 
ling differences were discovered, the mean variation 
of an individual’s scores from his trend ranging 
from 0 to 70% of the latter. Among the least vari- 
able 10% of the students no one made a score below 
79% of his highest score, while among the most 
variable 10% the chances were 1 to 6 that a student’s 
seore would be below 34% of his highest—dH. L. 
Koch (Texas). 


2079. Lightfoot, J. M. The study of a special 
class center. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 190-199.— 
The special class center chosen for this survey was 
in a very poor part of Philadelphia. Of the 200 
children examined 75 were white of low social level, 
and 125 were negroes. The median IQ was 64. 
Most of the children, though very low-grade men- 
tally, are able to make money. Only about 10% 
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seem likely to become socially dependent. The re- 
sults of the tests of memory span quite fail to bear 
out the supposition that negro children have long 
spans.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


2080. Monroe, M. Methods for diagnosis and 
treatment of cases of reading disability (based on the 
comparison of the reading performance of one hun- 
dred and twenty normal and one hundred and sev- 
enty-five retarded readers from the Iowa State Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1928, 
4, 335-456.—This study was designed to test the earlier 
observations that the reading of retarded readers 
and cases of so-called congenital word blindness were 
characterized by difficulty in discriminating between 
p and q, and b and d, by a tendency to reverse the 
sequence of letters within a word, by an unusual abil- 
ity in mirror reading and by facility in mirror 
writing. 125 normal readers and 175 retarded read- 
ers were chosen for study. The two groups were 
equated as to school placement, chronological age 
and mental age. The reading skill of the retarded 
group was one full year behind the chronological 
age and mental age of the group. Data on reading 
errors are presented for each of the first four grades 
and classified under 12 headings. Statistically sig- 
nificant errors are given for each grade. It appears 
that confusion in orientation and reversals in direc- 
tion of reading are important factors in reading 
disability. Experimental results of remedial meas- 
ures aimed largely at correcting these two factors are 
presented. Data on mirror reading are also given. 
—L. M. Harden (Clark). 


2081. Morgan, M. E., Wait, W. T., & Dvorak, A. 
Seattle solid geometry test series. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Pub. School Publ. Co., 1929.—* This test series 
for solid geometry, made up of 11 units, is designed 
to provide teachers with a system of objective tests 
for one semester’s work, and to provide survey and 
research workers with two equivalent scales each 
designed to cover a semester’s work. For the teacher 
there are provided nine objective tests, each cover- 
ing a separate unit of work and designed to cover 
approximately two weeks’ work, and an objective 
‘Final Examination’ to cover the work of the 18 
weeks of a semester. For the survey and research 
worker are provided a ‘Preliminary Examination’ 
and its equivalent the ‘ Final Examination,’ men- 
tioned above.” Approximately 400 sealed true-false 
items make up the series. Scoring on the nine sub- 
tests is based on the number of correct items, while 
for the final and preliminary tests the score is simi- 
lar to the T-score. Norms and tentative grade stand- 
ards based on 450 eases are given.—L. M. Harden 


(Clark). 


2082. Naumburg, M. The child and the world. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. xxiv + 
328. $3.50.—The book is a statement in dialogue 
form of the underlying philosophy and psychology 
of creative education, particularly as exemplified in 


the Walden School, which the author founded and 
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directed for many years. Four dialogues between the 
school psychologist and a mother and father give the 
abstract background, relating the activities of the 
school to the more important of the recent schools of 
psychology. The relations to conventional education 
are examined in dialogues between the director and 
an investigating school superintendent, a sociologist, 
two normal school students, and a university pro- 
fessor, also between a new-school teacher and a pub- 
lie-school teacher and between a group of the older 
boys and girls; the influence of the newer psychol- 
ogy is brought out in a discussion of the relative im- 
portance of emotional and physiological states be- 
tween the new-school physician and an old-fashioned 
children’s specialist. The director discusses the rela- 
tions of art to life and education in dialogues with an 
artist and a stage producer. There is an introduc- 
tory foreword on the purposes of education, and a 
selected bibliography of about 140 titles —R. R. Wil 
loughby (Clark). 


2083. Odell, C. W., & Herriott, M. E. Standard 
achievement test on principles of teaching in sec- 
ondary schools, Form 2. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. 
School Publ. Co., 1929.—The test is composed of 
four sub-tests: (1) indicating the proper connec 
tions between phrases and statements given, (2) mul- 
tiple choice tests, (3) correcting statements by cross- 
ing out words or writing in correct words, and (4) 
a completion test. Tentative standards are given 
based upon the scores of 662 teachers’ college stu- 


dents.—L. M. Harden (Clark). 


2084. Reeder, E. H. Lessons in our schools, No. 
III. A lesson in science. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 
30, 425-433.—A report of the observation of a fourth 
grade science lesson, with comments on its strength 
and weakness from the standpoint of correct appli- 
eation of psychological principles—H. H. Remmers 
(Purdue). 


2085. Rugg, H. The American experimental 
school. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 407-424.—The 
chief accomplishments of experimental schools are 
revealed in their radical innovations in administra- 
tion, class management, and scholastic atmosphere. 
They have five distinctive characteristics: (1) the 
substitution of a diversified program of activities 
for academic subject matter; (2) proceeding upon 
the hypothesis that the tool subject skills—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—should be postponed to the 
third or fourth school year; (3) the substitution of 
the artist’s drawing-out environment for the coercive 
one; (4) the discovery of the significance of rhythmic 
action; and (5) utilization of the whole school as the 
necessary agency in the maximum development of 
the whole child. The chief defect of experimental 
schools is lack of scholarship on the part of the 
teachers, with consequent lack of planning, balance 
and design of curricula. Since education should be a 
process of preserving the social heritage and of the 
development of active, creative traits of the child, 
there is urgent need of psychological study of the 
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processes of assimilation. 
The teacher-artist and the scientific measurements 
expert must be combined. The current concept of 
analysis must give way to studies of the integrative 
process, a thesis which ealls in question the assump- 
tions of the S-R bond school except for certain skill 
The findings of physiologists, Gestalt 
psychology, and the intuitive insight of the artist 
are opposed to this analytic approach. The psycho- 
logical problem, then, is the study of motive, atti- 
tude, meaning and judgment. The method proposed 
is chiefly “ total eye-witness study of child behavior ” 
with only incidental aid from techniques of measure- 
ment. In the psychological study of the creative act 
tests and seales “will, in the future, continue seri- 
ously to retard the development of truly creative 
processes in our schools."—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 


2086. Schorling, R., Clark, J. R., & Potter, M. A. 
Instructional tests in arithmetic; fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth grades and teacher’s manual. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1928. $0.24—$0.36.— 

uu this series of tests and manual is to 
ilts of instruction in computation in 
providing suitable drill material. The 
cored and improvement recorded by the 
thev are to be repeated until the desired 
is reached. Part I of 


creative act and of the 


precesses 


The purnose oft 


roa to speed and accuracy 


manual deseribes the tests for the various grades, 
prov instructions, gives methods of recording 
scores, discusses the problem of the self-scoring of 
ill tests, the problem of cheating and that of re- 
curring errors, and gives suggestions for a testing 


Part II presents a diseussion of the need 
drill and the new psychology of 
ves some experimental results of the new 


construction of the tests. 


tor new type ot 
pe of drill and tells of the 
L. M. Harden (Clark). 


2087. Symonds, P. M., & Lee, B. Studies in the 
learning of English expression. No. I, Punctuation. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 461-480.—This study re- 
ports the analysis of 616 compositions totalling 
99,708 words. The compositions had been previously 
rated on the Hillegas Seale. Tables of frequencies 
for correct usage, omissions, and errors per 10,000 
words for the present study and four others (Will- 
ing, Stormzand and O’Shea, Lyman, and Johnson) 
and of the rank for each school grade of omissions 
and errors are given. Seven graphs present the find- 
ings relative to total usage, total omissions, and total 
errors per 10,000 words by grades.—H. H. Remmers 
(Purdue). 


Berufsbewahrung zuriick- 
( Voeational check-up of 


2088. Valentiner, T. 
gebliebener Volksschiiler. 
retarded Volksschule pupils.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1928, 5, 159.—Pereentage comparisons are given 
which show rather favorable follow-up results of test 
ratings of 111 backward school children.—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2089. von Foerster, J. Psychotechnik und Be- 
rufsberatung. Bericht iiber einen Vortrag von Dr. 
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Hische. (Psychotechnique and vocational counsel- 
ing. Report of a lecture by Dr. Hische.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 283-287.—The problems of 
vocational counseling and some of the methods de- 
veloped in the psychotechnical institute in Hannover 
are discussed.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2090. Witty, P. A. & Fry, M. The vocabulary 
content of compositions written by college students. 
J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 135-138.—An analysis of 
340 compositions written by freshmen and upper- 
classmen at the University of Kansas indicates that 
85% of the words used by freshmen and 84% of the 
words used by upper classmen fall within the first 
1,000 words in the Thorndike Word Book.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2091. Wooden, H. Z., & Mort, P. R. Supervised 
correspondence study for high school pupils. Teach. 
Coll. Ree., 1929, 30, 447-452.—An account of how 
a small high school enables its pupils to enrich their 
educational opportunities by correspondence study 
with recognized institutions—H. H. Remmers 
(Purdue). 

2092. Young, J. R. Psychological objectives in 
physical education. Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 
34, 92-95.—Mind and body cannot be separated ex- 
cept by a process of abstraction. Teachers of ordi- 
nary academic subjects will do well to remember that 
games and athletics furnish many valuable types of 
intellectual, emotional and volitional training. Al- 
though corrective gymnastics have been recognized as 
beneficial to the body, too little attention has been 
given to the recognition of the value of athleties and 
games in the correction of psychic abnormalities.— 
R. Stone (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1944, 1958, 1959, 2048.] 
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2093. Buchholz, H. Die Unmoglichkeit absoluter 
metrischer Praezision und die erkenntnistheo- 
retischen Konsequenzen dieser Unmoglichkeit. (The 
impossibility of precise measurement and the epis- 
temological consequences of this impossibility.) 
Neue psychol. Stud., 1927, 3, 111-135.—By the de- 
ductive method Buchholz comes to the conclusion that 
absolute mathematical or metric precision is impos- 
sible. All measurement is relative. Therefore a 
pure logico-mathematic or metrie continuity does not 
exist anywhere.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2094. Crosland, H. R. Certain points concerning 
the reliabilities of experiments in psychology. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 331-337.—A brief review of 
the controversy on the reliability of experiments in 
psychology which has recently appeared in the litera- 
ture is given, and certain conelusions of the author’s 
recent article on proofreader’s illusions are modified 
somewhat in accordance with better statistical tech- 
nique.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 
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2095. Culler, E. The accuracy of Miiller-Urban’s 
method of constant stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1928, 40, 342-345.—The purpose of this note was to 
remove an obscurity in a recent reply of the author 
to Urban. The author contends that Urban used a 
formula for the probable error of a quotient which 
is applicable only when the numerator and denomi- 
nator are not significantly correlated, although the 
two quantities involved may be correlated in any 
amount.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


2096. Huffaker, C. L. Effect of errors of meas- 
urement on the difference between groups. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 313-315.—A statistical 
analysis attempting to determine the effect of the 
unreliability of measuring devices upon the mean. 
The resulting conclusion is that “the standard error 
due to errors of measurement is less than that due to 
errors of sampling when the measuring devices used 
possess any degree of reliability.”"—N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 

2097. Moisescu, M. Zwei abgekiirzte Rechenver- 
fahren fiir den Alltagsgebrauch des Psychotech- 
nikers. (Two short calculation methods for the every- 
day use of psychotechnicians.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1927, 4, 314-316.—The author describes (1) the 
method for figuring average deviations which uses 
only those values above or those below the mean, and 
2) a graphic method for translating chronoscopic 
readings into seconds.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2098. Thomson, G. H. Fitting of frequency func- 
tions to Urban’s lifted-weight results. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1929, 41, 70-82.—The author points out 
what he calls the “ tail-assumption” difficulty in fit- 
ting Pearsonian curves to Urban’s lifted-weight data. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that the data for 
the tails are incomplete, which necessitates some as- 
sumption with regard to the tails because Pearson’s 
curves are not generally integrable. The author has 
chosen the bipartite Gaussian tail-assumption as the 
best of several alternatives, and gives detailed rules 
for the use of it, with illustrative data—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

2099. von Foerster, J. Nomogramm zur Rangkor- 
relationsformel. (Nomogram for the rank corre- 
lation formula.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 116- 
118.—The author presents a chart for reading rank 
correlation coefficients and their P.E.’s when the =D* 
and N are known.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 
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2100. Couvé, R. Eignungsuntersuchung und 
Charakter. (Aptitude research and character.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1928, 5, 53-57.—The author 
points out the special difficulties in the way of char- 
acter tests —A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2101. Freeman, F. 8. A note on the intercorrela- 


tion of intelligence tests. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 
40, 349-350.—The four parts of Series II, Examina- 


2095-2105 


tion C, of the Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence 
given to 88 children 9 years of age show correlations 
between any two parts of from .11 to .50, while the 
parts correlate with the total from .57 to .77, indi- 
eating that in “ psychological fact” it is possible to 
approach the mathematical desideratum of low inter 
correlations and high correlations with the criterion 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

2102. Furfey, P. H. Tests for the measurement 
of non-intellectual traits. Cath. Univ. Amer., Educ. 
Res. Bull., 1928, 3, No. 8. Pp. 35.—With a state 
ment of the more important bibliographies on per 
sonality testing, and a note of the critical reviews, 
the author confines his summary to the “ tests of the 
pencil-and-paper variety.” He then recognizes that 
these tests are in such an experimental stage that 
they “have not become well enough standardized and 
systematized to fall into any recognized classifica 
tion,” and suggests a five-fold division, as follows: 
(1) the “attitudes” technique, (2) the “ activities ” 
technique, (3) the “ psychoneurotic-questionnaire ”’ 
technique, (4) the “relative-abilities” technique, 
and (5) the “ objective-situations ” technique.  I[llus- 
trations, conclusions, and correlations are presented 
for certain tests under each type of technique. The 
author concludes that the review shows “such tests 
are markedly inferior to our best intelligence and 
achievement scales.’ They are so inferior that “ few 
if any of them are perfect enough to be of practical 
use except to research workers.” These tests, how 
ever, are being constantly improved. A bibliography 
covers the other bibliographies, reviews and tests dis 
eussed.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2103. Gavit, J. P. The definition of intelligence. 
School & Soc., 1929, 29, 228.—Intelligence is defined 
as the “totality of awareness of environment.” 
“The degree of an individual’s intelligence is that ot 
the efficiency and accuracy of his perception, the de 
pendability of his memory, reflection and inference, 
and of the resulting expertness of manipulation of 
his whole conscious being in its relationships of all 
kinds, physical, mental, spiritual, with his neighbors 
in the universe.”—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2104. Henning, H. Charaktertests. (Character 
tests.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1927, 4, 270-273.—The 
author explains and defends a type of character test 
which he is developing, wherein the subject works 
with one or more other persons and is influenced by 
this relationship.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2105. Kefauver, G. N. Need of equating intelli- 
gence quotients obtained from group tests. J. 
Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 92-101.—Diseussion of the re- 
sults obtained by Miller, which indicated wide varia- 
tion in intelligence quotients, especially at the ex- 
tremes, on each of 12 different group tests used. 
“This error can be corrected by converting the in- 
telligence quotients into a common measure, percen- 
tile rank or standard deviation score; or preferably, 
in order to retain the measures as intelligence quo- 
tients, by converting the intelligence quotients of the 
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various tests into a test commonly used.” A table 


i 


for making such conversions is appended.—S. W. 


Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2106. MacCrone, I. D. Preliminary results from 
the Porteus Maze Tests applied to native school 
children. So. African J. Sci., 1928, 25, 481-484.— 
\ small number of native school children from an 
irban area were tested with the Porteus Maze Tests. 
A few tentative conelusions are arrived at, viz.: that 
the average level of performance of native school 
children at each age is definitely lower than the cor- 
esponding level of Burt’s London school children; 
hat somewhere between the ages of 11 years and 12 
ears there appears to be no further significant rise 
n the average level of performance of the native 

ildren, while for the London children the point at 
vhich there appears to be no further rise in the aver- 
ize level of performance falls somewhere between 


he ages of 13 years and 14 years; and that there is 

distinet and progressive slackening in the rate ot 
growth of the ability (whatever it may be that is 
measured) as it approaches the point at which it 


ceases to gr Different types of behavior in solv- 
ing the problems are distinguished.—H. F. Verwoerd 


Stellenbosch ). 


2107. Roszmann, R. Verwendung eines Diktier- 
apparates bei Intelligenzpriifungen. (Use of a dic- 
taphone in intelligence testing.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1928, 5, 25-28.—Valuable information suprlement- 
ng written responses may be gained by having the 
oral responses of the subject recorded. A small dic- 
taphone was employed for recording the subject’s 
escriptions of pictures. Several types of response 
are described and illustrative examples are repro- 
dueed 1. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2108. Thompson, E. M. The Stanford Revision 
vocabulary test. So. African J. Sci., 1928, 25, 461- 
163.—Individual testing aroused a doubt as to whether 
the two halves of the test were equally difficult 
and whether the words were arranged in the correct 
order of diffieulty. The words in each list were ar- 
ranged and given as a group test. It appeared that 
the words in neither list were in the correct order of 
difficulty. The results also showed that the test has a 
high degree of reliability, independent of age, and 
that at least part of the impression of unreliability 
vas due to the lack of balance between the two sec- 
tions.—H. F. Verwoerd (Stellenbosch). 

2109. Townsend, R. R. Tests of the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale most frequently 


failed by children in orthogenic backward classes. 
Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 200-203.—100 cases of 10- 
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year-old children, all of whom had been recommended 
for placement in an orthogenic backward class, were 
given the abbreviated Stanford. The results are pre- 
sented in tables and show that for children of this 
type the starred tests of the scale are not arranged 
entirely according to difficulty. The test most fre- 
quently failed was the reverse digit span.—J. T. Met- 
calf (Vermont). 


2110. Washburn, M. F., Keeler, K., New, K. B., & 
Parshall, F. M. Experiments on the relation of 
reaction-time, cube fluctuations, and mirror draw- 
ing to temperamental differences. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 41, 112-117.—This study was made in an 
effort to find whether groups of observers represent- 
ing opposite extremes of certain temperamental traits 
would show a corresponding difference in (1) speed 
of reaction to noise, (2) variability of such reaction- 
time, (3) rapidity of the fluctuations of an outline 
cube figure, (4) speed of movement in mirror tracing 
of an outline star, and (5) number of errors made in 
the first mirror tracing of the star. Four groups of 
college girls served as O’s; these groups were emo- 
tional-calm; irritable-non-irritable; timid-fearless ; and 
extrovert-introvert. The differences which appeared 
between the pairs were not statistically reliable; the 
individual variations were too large. Certain tend- 
encies, however, appeared: (1) A tendency for ex- 
troverts to make quick reactions and for introverts 
to make slow reactions to a noise stimulus. (2) A 
tendency for the first 10 reaction-times of emotional 
O’s to have larger average deviations than those of 
caw O’s. (3) A tendeney for timid O’s to make 
fewer errors in tracing an outline star by mirror 
drawing. Sonie other tendencies are less consistently 
indicated.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


2111. Witty, P. A.. & Lehman, H. C. Further re- 
marks upon character testing. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 
36, 91-95.—A reply to Woodrow’s criticism (Psychol. 
Rev., 1928, 35, 338-350) of an earlier article (Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1927, 34, 401-414) by the writers.—H. 
Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2112. Young, M. H. A comparative study of 
audito-vocal digit spans. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 
170-183.—A: study, in which 1,760 cases were used, 
of the Forward Digit Span, the Backward Digit 
Span, and the Digit Learning Span Tests. The 
learning span was regarded as the longest series of 
digits learned on ten or less trials. The three tests 
are studied in relation to each other on the basis of 
the results —J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


[See also abstracts 1849, 1857, 1858, 1988, 2065, 
2069, 2079.] 
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